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TOBACCO. 

ITS    HISTORY — USES — MODE   OF   CULTIYATION — 
GENF.RAL  MANAGEMENT,  AND  ITS 
COMMERCIAL  STATUS. 

WORMS. 

.  The  worms  ought  to  be  destroyed  as  fast  as  they 
appear,  or  they  will  destroy  the  crop.  Turkeys  are 
the  greatest  help  in  this  warfare  that  the  planter 
can  get. 

It  is  best,  however,  to  begin  the  fight  with  the 
worms,  beforehand.  During  winter  or  early  spring 
dig  up  the  ground  around  the  tobacco  houses  and 
under  the  sills,  inside  the  house,  as  well  as  outside, 
and  the  worms  in  a  chrysalis  condition  will  be 
found,  looking  like  small  black  cones  of  pine  ;  de- 
stro}^  all  these,  as  each  oue  has  the  butterfly  which 
lays  the  eggs  that  produce  the  worms.  Use  cobalt 
freely  as  soon  as  the  Jamestown  weeds  put  out  their 
blossoms.  Continue  the  use  of  cobalt  during  the 
season  on  the  weeds  and  on  the  tobacco  plants  that 
come  into  flower.  Thousands  of  horn-blowers  are 
thus  destroyed.  Let  a  small  reward  be  offered  for 
the  head  of  the  hornblowers,  and  thousands  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  children  on  the  farrn  for  amuse- 
ment and  gain.  If  every  planter,  in  a  neighbor- 
hood would  steadily  pursue  this  system,  in  a  short 
period  the  tobacco  worm  would  disappear,  and  an 
untold  amount  of  labor,  vexation  and  money  loss 
would  be  avoided. 

For  a  full  entomological  description  of  the  to- 
bacco worms,  and  the  easiest  and  most  effectual 
mode  of  rendering  them  comparatively  harmless, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  letters  from  practical  plan- 
ters, addressed  to  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  and  published 
in  the  "Farmer's  Library"  in  1848,  and  also  to  a 
chapter  from  an  unpublished  work  by  Dr.  Louis 
Mackall  on  "Sphinx  Nicotianum,"  or  Horn  Blower, 
page  236,  Vol.  IX,  Maryland  Farmt^r.  ' 

CUTTING  AND  CURING. 

When  the  plant  begins  to  yellow  it  is  time  to  put 
it  in  the  house.    It  is  cut  off"  close  to  the  ground, 


by  turning  up  the  bottom  leaves  and  striking  with 
a  tobacco-knife,  formed  of  an  old  scythe — such 
knives  as  are  often  used  in  cutting  down  corn. — 
The  plants  should  lie  on  the  ground  for  a  short 
time,  to  fall  or  wilt,  and  then  be  taken  up  and 
placed  in  small  heaps  of  eight  or  ten  plants,  to  be 
removed  in  a  cart  or  wagon,  to  the  tobacco-house, 
or  to  be  speared  in  the  field,  and  then  carried  on 
t"he  sticks  to  the  house.  There  are  various  modes 
of  securing  it  in  the  house — by  pegging,  splitting, 
tying  with  twine  and  spearing,  the  latter  nov,-  be- 
ing considered  the  best  and  most  expeditious 
method.  Tobacco  sticks  are  small,  round  and 
straight,  to  5^  feet  long.  They  may  be  rived 
out  like  lath  or  narrow  paling,  i  to  I2  inch  broad, 
and  I  to  I  inch  thick,  smaller  at  one  end  than  the 
other.  One  end  is  sharpened  to  admit  the  spear. 
The  spear  is  round,  or  like  the  Indian  dart  in  form. 
It  is  made  of  iron  or  steel,  bright  and  sharp.  These 
sticks  are  carried  to  the  field,  and  dropped  one  at 
each  heap  of  newly  cut  tobacco.  The  spearing  is 
done  by  jobbing  one  end  of  the  stick  into  the  soft 
ground,  the  spear  being  on  the  other  end,  and  with 
both  hands  running  the  plant  over  the  spear  and 
dovrn  the  stick,  thus  stringing  the  8  or  10  plants  in 
the  heap  on  the  stick.  It  is  then  laid  in  piles,  or 
placed  at  once  on  the  wagon  to  be  taken  to  the 
house,  and  handed  up  to  the  person  who  hangs  the 
sticks  across  the  joists  or  beams,  placing  them  12 
or  15  inches  apart,  and  smoothing  the  leaves  down 
so  as  not  to  let  them  crumple  in  the  curing,  and 
adjusting  the  plants  on  each  stick,  that  one  shall 
not  crowd  the  other.  As  the  tobacco  cures,  the 
sticks  may  be  pushed  closer  together,  to  make  room 
for  more  tobacco,  and  to  exclude  damp  air  from 
the  cured  tobacco.  The  tobacco  houses  should 
have  many  doors  and  windows,  so  as  to  admit  light 
and  dry  air,  and,  by  closing  them  in  bad  weather, 
to  exclude  the  rain  and  dampness,  which  materially 
damage  the  tobacco,  besides  injuring  the  color  of 
it.  But  a  better  plan  for  such  as  can  afford  it,  and 
all  can  who  grow  large  crops,  is  to  have  the  house 
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perfectly  tight  when  the  doors  are  closed,  and  to 
hang  the  tobacco  plants  rather  further  apart,  and 
cure  it  with  Messrs.  Bibb  &  Company's  patent  to- 
bacco "firing  and  curing  apparatus." 

This  apparatus  is  not  costly,  and  will  pay  for 
itself  by  the  increased  value  of  ten  hogsheads,  oi-, 
in  some  cases,  five  hogsheads.  Ripe  tobacco  cured 
by  it  is  admitted  to  be  worth  in  the  market  twice 
as  much  as  if  air-cured.  It  is  highly  recommended 
by  all  who  have  used  it.  It  saves  the  expense  of 
large  bjtrns  by  effectually  curing  the  tobacco  in  a 
a  few  days,  when  it  can  be  taken  down  and  re- 
moved to  convenient  sheds,  or  pushed  to  the  outer 
sides  of  the  house,  and  stowed  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble without  danger,  for  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  and  [ 


of  some  one  of  that  class  of  our  people  who  are 
always  prejudiced  against  any  new  invention  which 
seems  to  be  likely  to  revolutionize  old  habits  and 
practices.  The  gentleman  who  first  invented,  or 
suggested  its  invention.  Dr.  Dorsey,  of  Calvert 
county,  Tvld.,  still  continues  to  use  it,  and  with 
wonderful  eft^'ect  in  increasing  the  money  value  of 
his  crop.  A  gentleman  we  know  was  charmed 
with  it  the  first  reason,  because,  he  gave  it  his  per- 
sonal attention,  and  reaped,  in  the  increased  price 
of  the  crop  sold  for,  his  ample  rev^  ard.  The  next 
year  it  was  no  longer  a  novelty,  and  was  left  to  the 
management  of  a  negro,  and  the  result  was  a  dis- 
appointment and  condemnation  of  the  apparatus. 
[  Machines  and  nev>-  inventions  must  attend  to  thcm- 
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the  house  can  be  again  filled ;  and  thus  the  curing 
of  the  crop  goes  on  until  all  is  secured.  \Yith  this 
apparatus  the  dried  tobacco  can  be  brought  into 
the  proper  state  for  shipping  and  preparing  for 
market  at  any  time,  by  means  of  the  warm  vapor  it 
produces  when  arranged  for  the  purpose.  Any 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  manage  it.  So 
safe  is  it  from  danger  of  fire  that  many  careful 
planters  use  it  without  fear  in  houses  surrounded 
by  wheat  and  haystacks.  This  tobacco  curing  ap- 
paratus was  condemned  by  some  who  used  it,  but 
it  was  because,  we  believe,  that  its  management 
was  left  to  ignorant  and  careless  negroes,  no  regard 
paid  to  the  thermometer  indicating  the  degree  of 
heat  to  be  kept  up  steadily  to  suit  the  different 
stages  of  the  curing  of  the  plant ;  green,  often  sobby 
wood  was  used  ;  the  fire  allowed  to  go  out  almost 
for  want  of  fuel  or  attention  ;  or  it  was  in  charge 


selves,  and  give  no  trouble,  to  suit  or  please  every- 
body. 

After  tobacco  has  been  cured  and  is  dry,  when- 
ever the  weather  is  mild  and  damp  it  will  become 
soft  and  pliant,  and  then  may  be  stripped.  It  is 
first  taken  off  the  sticks  and  laid  in  heaps,  and  then 
the  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalks  and  tied  in 
bundles  of  about  one-fifth  or  sixth  of  a  pound  each. 
The  bundle  is  formed  by  wrapping  a  leaf  around 
the  upper  part  of  a  handful  of  leaves,  for  three  or 
four  inches,  and  tucking  the  end  into  the  middle  of 
the  bundle.  There  should  be,  if  the  quality  of  the 
crop  pei'mits,  four  sorts  of  tobacco,  second,  bright, 
yellow,  and  dull.  When  the  tobacco  is  taken  down 
the  cullers  take  each  plant  and  pull  off  all  defec- 
tive, trashy,  ground,  and  woiTn'-eaten  leaves  next 
to  the  big  end  of  the  stalk,  and  then  throw  it  to 
the  next  person,  who  'takes  off  all  the  best  bright 


leaves,  (and  if  there  be  any  yellow  leaves  he  lays 
them  one  side,  until  he  has  got  enough  to  make  a 
bundle,)  and  throws  the  plant  to  the  next,  who 
takes  off  all  the  rest,  being  the  dull ;  and.  the  res- 
pective strippers,  as  they  get  enough  leaves  in  hand 
tie  up  the  bundles,  and  throw  them  apart  to  keep 
the  sorts  separate  for  convenience  in  bulking. — 
Stripping  should  not  be  done  in  dry,  harsh  weather. 
It  is  best  not  to  take  down  more  than  can  be  tied 
up  in  a  few  hours.  The  bundles  should  be  small 
and  very  neatly  tied,  or  wrapped  so  that  the  top  of 
the  stems  be  covered  and  wrapped  for  four  inches 
down.  This  forms  what  is  called  "the  head  of  the 
bundle." 

To  bulk  tobacco  requires  judgment  and  neat- 
ness. Logs  should  be  laid  parallel,  with  sticks  or 
boards  across  to  support  the  bulk,  and  allow  free 
passage  for  air  under  the  bottom.  The  bundles 
are  then  taken,  one  at  a  time,  smoothed  and  spread 
out.  This  is  most  conveniently  done  by  putting 
them  against  the  breast  and  stroking  the  leaves 
downward,  smooth  and  straight,  with  the  hand. — 
They  are  then  passed,  two  bundles  at  a  time,  to  the 
man  bulking.  He  lays  them  down,  two  at  a  time, 
in  a  straight  row,  and  presses  with  his  hands  ;  the 
the  broad  part  of  the  bundles  slightly  projecting 
over  the  next  two.  Two  rows  of  bundles  are  put 
in  a  bulk,  and  both  carried  on  together ;  the  her^ds 
being  the  outside,  and  the  tails  touching  or  barely 
lapping.  The  bulk,  when  carried  up  to  a  sufficient 
height,  ought  to  have  a  few  sticks  laid  on  the  top 
to  keep  it  in  place.  It  must  now  be  often  exam- 
ined, and  if  it  gets  warm  or  begins  to  have  a  musty 
bad  smell,  it  will  require  to  be  changed  into  an- 
other bulk,  laying  it  down  one  bundle  at  a  time 
without  pressing,  so  that  it  may  lie  loose  and  open 
to  admit  free  circulation  of  air.  This  is  called 
wind-rowing.  After  it  has  become  thoroughly  dry 
and  has  a  sweet  smell,  it  is  fit  to  "condition  ;"  that 
is,  when  the  moisture  or  warmth  of  weather  makes 
it  pliant,  it  is  bulked  in  three  or  four,  or  even  six- 
rowed  bulks,  and  covered  with  boards  or  sticks, 
and  weighted  down  with  logs,  &c.,  when  it  will 
keep  in  nice  order  for  packing  in  hogsheads  at  any 
time.  The  best  tirne  to  pack  is  during  mild,  plea- 
sant weather  of  spring,  or  in  summer. 

THE  OLD  SYSTEM  OF  GROWING  TOBACCO. 

In  the  days  of  slavery,  tobacco,  like  king  cotton, 
was  grown  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  consequently 
did  not  pay  per  acre  what  it  ought  by  half,  and  im- 
poverished the  lands  where  it  was  grown.  Now, 
things  have  wonderfully  changed,  and  planters  can- 
not afford  to  pay  high  prices  for  the  unstable  labor 
of  migratory  freedmen,  and  grow  tobacco  on  a  large 
scale.     Again,  when  grown  extensively  by  one 
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planter,  as  formerly,  he  cannot  compete  in  the  mar- 
ket with  the  small  crops,  nicely  handled,  of  the 
thousands  of  farmers  who  are  for  the  first  time 
growers  of  tobacco.  Another  reason  is,  common 
tobacco  v\-ill  not  sell  for  a  remunerative  price  now- 
a-days.  Nothing  but  good,  fair  tobacco,  with  fine 
wrappers,  will  sell,  and  that  brings  high  prices.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  the  best  policy  for  growers  is  to 
try  to  make  no  more  than  they  can  make  and  take 
care  of,  so  as  to  command  a  good  living  priee. — 
With  industry  and  a  favorable  season,  and  good 
soil,  as  many  as  7,000  or  S,ooo  pounds  of  tobacco 
have  been  made  by  each  hand,  little  and  big,  be- 
sides the  other  usual  grain  crops  on  a  farm ;  but 
being  made  on  all  sorts  of  land,  and  air-cured, 
rammed  into  houses  forced  to  hold  double  their 
proper  capacity,  the  tobacco  allowed  to  make  as 
great  a  growth  as  possible,  looking  to  weight  more 
than  quality,  and  carelessly  managed  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  it  brought  in  the  market  an  average 
price  of  $3  per  100  poimds.  This  would  be  $240 
per  hand  for  the  very  extraordinary  crop  of  8,000 
pounds.  This  was  bad  management,  then,  when 
labor  cost  nothing  but  food  and  clothing,  and  yet 
that  expense  was  repaid  v."ith  enormous  interest  in 
the  increased  value  that  very  labor  was  acquiring 
for  its  owner.  But  now,  v/hen  so  high  a  price  must 
be  pain  for  labor,  such  a  practice  is  ruinous.  Un- 
der the  present  .state  of  affairs  but  one  course  is  left 
for  the  grower  of  tobacco,  and  if  he  follows  it  we 
are  sure  he  will  reap  a  full  reward.  We  venture  to 
suggest  a  system. 

A  NEW  SYSTE^l  OF  GROWING  TOBACCO. 

In  the  beginning  we  would  say,  unless  his  land 
is  a  good  tobacco  soil  naturally,  let  no  man  attempt 
at  this  day  to  grow  the  plant,  for  if  he  does  he  must 
fail  to  make  a  living  profit  from  his  labor.  If  the 
soil  is  light,  alluvial,  clover-producing,  and  too 
light  for  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  let  it  be  well  plowed 
in  the  spring,  and,  unless  very  rich,  fertilized  so  as 
to  hasten  the  grov.^th  of  the  plant ;  work  it  well, 
after  planting  no  more  than  can  be  managed  well 
by  faithful  and  reliable  laborers  on  the  farm  during 
all  its  stages,  from  planting  to  packing  ;  keep  it  clear 
of  worms  ;  top  early  and  top  low  ;  house  when  ripe; 
cure  v.^ith  the  tobacco-curing  apparatus  ;  assort  and 
manage  neatly,  and  send  to  market  in  nice  order. 
This  being  done  there  will  probably  be  an  average 
of  800  pounds  to  the  acre,  worth  from  $20  to  $30 
per  100  pounds,  or  $160  to  $240  per  acre.  Allow- 
ing three  acres  to  each  hand,  you  have  an  income 
of  $480  to  $720  per  hand,  and  only  three  acres  of 
land  employed,  while  on  the  old  system  eight  acres 
were  used,  and  only  $240  made.  These  estimates 
are  low,  for  there  are  many  instances  in  the  lower 
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counties  of  Maryland  where  much  larger  returns 
have  been  realized  by  pursuing  this  system,  which 
we  do  not  claim  as  original,  but  the  result  of  the 
actual  experience  of  practical  planters,  who  did  not 
stop  to  lament  during  the  transition  state  of  labor, 
but  boldly  met  the  tide  of  impending  ruin,  and 
started  out  upon  a  new  system,  employing  with 
pleasure  all  the  substitutes  for  labor,  offered  by 
labor-saving  machinery  and  new  inventions,  to  aid 
the  skill  and  furnish  hands  to  the  husbandman  ; 
and  they  have  been  well  compensated  for  their 
hopeful  enterprise. 

The  golden  rule  now  should  be  with  tobacco 
planters,  to  make  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
smallest  quantity  of  ground.  This  is  to  be  done 
by  making  the  land  as  rich  as  possible.  The  to- 
bacco grown  on  this  highly  fertilized  soil  will  be  of 
more  saleable  quality,  and  the  amount  realized  from 
the  acre  will  be  not  only  increased  by  the  increased 
weight,  but  also  from  the  enhanced  value  per  pound. 
We  believe  that  any  soil  suitable  for  tobacco  can 
be  made  to  yield,  in  any  State,  as  much  per  acre  as 
is  usually  obtained  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  The  great  secret  of  their  heavy 
products  per  acre  of  this  crop  lies  in  the  quantities 
of  manure  used,  and  the  superior  cultivation,  espe- 
cially in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  before  the 
plants  are  set  out.  We  here  give,  for  proof  of  our 
theory,  and  as  an  example  to  be. followed,  at  least 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  interesting  statement  of  the 
extensive  use  of  manures,  and  manner  of  applying 
them  in  raising  tobacco  in  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Jas.  M.  Crafts,  of  Whately,  Franklin  county, 
Mass.,  writes  to  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
U.  S.  as  follows : 

"I  am  one  of  a  company  of  five  persons  who,  in  the 
last  two  years,  have  bought  and  shipped  from  White- 
hall, New  York,  over  eighty  car-loads  of  horse-ma- 
nure. Other  parties  have  bought  fully  as  much  in 
Middlebury,  Rutland,  Montpelier,  and  Saint  Johns- 
bury,  Vermont.  The  cost  at  our  station  has  averaged 
about  $10  per  cord.  Other  parties  have  bough  t  manure 
from  the  East  Albany  cattle-yards— perhaps  50  car- 
loads in  less  than  two  years— all  of  which,  I  think,  has 
been  sheep-dung.  Others  have  been  to  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  and  still  others  to  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge; and  now  two  of  our  farmers  have  been  to 
Canada  and  bought  25  car-loads.  A  car-load  of  horse- 
manure  contains  about  7  cords,  perhaps  6 /'g  on  the  ave- 
rage. This  is  generally  obtained  from  livery-stables. 
That  from  Whitehall,  New  York,  is  from  stables 
where  canal  horses  and  mules  are  kept.  These  are 
fed  highly  with  grain,  and  the  manure  is  very  valua- 
ble. It  is  used  on  tobacco  lands  at  the  rate  of  10  cords 
to  the  acre.  Probably  there  is  no  other  species  of 
manure  which  affords  in  such  abundance  all  the  ele- 
ments of  tobacco.  It  is  rich  in  potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  magnesia,  &c. 

•'1  will  add  a  word  about  our  mode  of  applying  ma- 
nure to  tobacco.   If,  after  spreading  broadcast,  we  | 


plow  it  under,  the  plowing  is  very  shallow— not  more 
than  5  or  6  inches  deep.  But  as  a  rule  we  prefer  to 
allow  the  manure  to  ferment  and  become  fine,  then 
spread  it  even  and  work  it  in  upon  the  plowed  surface 
Avith  the  gang-plow  or  with  one  of  the  wheel  pulver- 
izing-harrows ;  and  we  like  the  kind  that  is  attached 
to  a  straight  piece  of  plank  Avith  a  tongue  and  seat. 
We  would  like  to  go  over  the  ground  as  many  as  eight 
times  with  it;  in  fact  we  generally  do  go,  say,  four 
times  one  way,  and  as  many  the  other,  finding  our 
pay  for  the  extra  labor  in  the  fineness  of  the  soil.— 
We  are  doing  this  work  more  thoroughly  than  Ave  used 
to,  and  think  we  are  well  paid  for  it.  We  next  fit  the 
hills  by  ridging  the  land  o)i  feet  apart,  and  the  hills  2 
feet.  Under  this  course  we  have  found  that  we  do 
not  get  much  advantage  from  the  use  of  superphos- 
phates in  the  hill. 

"Some  have  tried  experinjents  l)y  using  wheat- 
shorts  as  a  fertilizer  for  tobacco,  at  tlie  rate  of  3  tons 
to  the  acre.  A  member  of  our  cluV)  i-aised  an  acre  of 
tobacco  with  shorts  as  a  fertilizer,  and  the  crop  was  a 
good  one,  estimated  at  1,800  pounds.  On  another  piece 
he  tried  Indian  meal  at  the  same  rate  with  not  nearly 
as  good  results.  On  4  acres  he  used  800  pounds  of 
shorts  and  100  to  150  pounds  of  suijerphusi)]  late  strewed 
(after  marking)  on  the  marlvs,  and  then  ridged  so  that 
the  hills  were  made  over  the  shorts  and  super-phos- 
phate. This  gave  him  the  best  tobacco  he  ever  greAV, 
though  he  had  used,  by  working  in  on  the  ploAved 
surface,  about  8  cords  of  manure  and  800  pounds  Pe- 
ruvian guano  to  the  acre."" 

Just  see  the  heavy  cost  of  manure,  and  note  the 
preparation — right  7vork'uigs  aftci-  a  deep  plowing, 
lie/ore  f he  plants  are  set  out  !  !  Il  is  estimated  that 
in  Connecticut  every  acre  planted  in  tobacco,  costs 
in  manure  from  $Co  to  75  per  acre,  and  not  less 
than  $15  expended  in  liire  of  hands  to  destroy  the 
worms.  Yet  tlie  tobacco  grower  reaps  a  large 
profit,  lie  grows  say  2,000  Il)s.  [)er  acre,  and  gets 
on  an  average  $20  per  100  lbs. — or  a  gross  return 
of  $400,  thus  netting  over  $300  per  acre.  The 
same  expense  and  pains-taking  would  make  a  like 
return  in  IMaryLand  or  Virginia,  or  other  States 
fa\-orab1e  lo  the  growth  of  tobacco. 

[to  be  CONTTXI  KD.] 

S.MKt  IN  WiiK.VT. — F.  R.,  of  Riclnnond,  \'a.,  in 
the  Sont/iern  Farm  and  Jforiu\  submits  the  U)Uo\\  - 
ing  on  the  mooted  subject  of  sniul  : 

I  see  that  writers  in  your  valuable  journal  re- 
commend steeping  wheat  in  a  solution  of  blue- 
stone  or  in  brine,  as  a  preventive  of  smut.  With 
all  respect  I  dititer  from  these  worthy  gentlemen. 
The  way  to  prevent  smut  in  my  humble  judgment 
is  never  to  sow  unripe  and  immature  seed.  1  be- 
lieve that  smut  comes  from  unripe  seed,  and  that  if 
the  grain  intended  for  seed  were  left  to  become 
dead-ripe,  as  it  is  called,  we  should  never  r^iise  a 
crop  of  smut.  At  least  such  is  my  experience,  and 
I  have  raised  wheat  for  many  years.  1  believe  in 
changing  the  seed  very  often,  and  importing  it 
from  a  considerable  distance,  as  a  protection  against 
rust,  but  smut  can  be  prevented,  I  know,  by  sowing 
none  but  thoroughly-ripe  seed. 
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Agricu  U  lira  I  Ca  lendar. 

FARM  WORK  FOR  MARCH. 

Every  farmer  has  before  this,  no  doubt,  formed 
his  plans  and  made  his  arrangements  for  the  farm 
operations  the  present  year,  and  is  ready  to  embrace 
the  earliest  moment  that  will  present  itself  this 
month  to  begin  his  active  labors.  This  is  an  im- 
portant period  of  the  year  to  the  farmer.  If  the 
weather  be  propitious,  and  the  frost  gets  out  of 
the  ground  early,  it  wull  set  him  forward  in  his 
spring  work  so  far,  that  he  will  be  able  to  keep 
ahead  of  his  work  the  whole  year,  unless  he  com- 
mits the  unpardonable  fault,  too  often  done,  of 
over-cropping  himself,  for  his  force  and  means. 

TOBACCO. 

The  planter  ought  to  strive  to  get  his  tobacco 
into  market  as  early  as  it  can  be  done  properly  ;  it 
is  then  out  of  his  way,  free  from  loss,  damage  and 
depredation,  and  where  the  favorable  moments  to 
sell  may  be  availed  of.  As  to  its  preparation  for 
mai'ket,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  on  To- 
bacco, continued  in  this  number  of  our  journal, 
which  we  have  been  at  great  pains  in  preparing  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  but  especially  for  young  begin- 
ners in  the  culture  of  this  valuable  staple  produc- 
tion. 

OATS. 

As  we  have  said  before,  quite  recently,  we  say 
again,  oats  ought  to  be  sown  as  early  as  the  state 
of  the  land  will  permit,  for,  the  earlier  sown,  the 
better  will  be  the  crop.  It  is  time  and  labor  thrown 
away  to  sow  this  seed  on  poor  land,  v/hile  it  is  a 
profitable  crop  on  good  land.  Plow  the  land  deep, 
harrow  and  cross-harrow  until  it  becomes  light  and 
mellow,  and  whether  the  oats  are  lightly  plowed  in 
or  harrowed  in,  sow  clover  seed,  two  gallons  per 
acre  ;  then  roll,  so  as  to  compact  the  soil  about  the 
seeds.  One  and  a  half  or  two  bushels  should  be 
sown  per  acre.  Get  the  best  seed,  such  as  Excel- 
sior,  Norway  or  other  heavy  oats.  With  the  oats, 
sow  6  or  lo  bushels  of  bone  dust  per  acre,  and 
dress  the  whole  field  with  a  mixture  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  salt,  plaster  and  ashes,  (if  to  be  had,) 
at  the  rate  of  tv/o  bushels  of  each  per  acre.  The 
ashes  may  be  left  out,  if  not  convenient,  but  it  is  a 
valuable  ingredient  in  any  mixture,  for  both  the 
land  and  most  crops.  The  land  should  be  well 
drained  or  deeply  subsoiled  for  this  grain,  as  it  re- 
quires moisture,  which  deep  cultivation  is  calculated 
to  aff"ord,  while  it  does  not  do  well  on  sobby  land, 
with  a  hard  pan  near  the  surface.  A  fair  crop  of 
oats  in  an  ordinary  year,  cultivated  as  above,  would 
from  40  to  50  bvishels,  worth  from  60  to  75  cts. 
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per  bushel  weight,  and  the  straw  packed  was  worth 
the  last  autumn,  and  is  now,  in  this  city,  $30  per 
ton. 

FEXCES. 

Let  these  be  put  in  proper  order,  and  all  bushes 
and  briars  cleared  from  the  corners  and  sides,  as 
they  cause  the  fence  rails  to  decay,  and  a  clean 
fence  gives  an  air  of  neatness  to  the  farm. 

CLOVER. 

Should  a  favorable  time  come  this  month,  sow 
your  clover  seed,  and  harrow  it  in  amongst  the 
wheat  and  rye.  The  harrowing  will  benefit  the 
grain  by  loosening  the  hard  crust  of  the  grain  fields, 
formed  by  the  rains  and  drying  vvinds  of  the  win- 
ter. It  is  a  working  for  the  small  grain  crops  that 
is  highly  beneficial.  This  work  may  be  put  off 
until  next  month  without  detriment. 

CORN. 

Do  all  the  plowing  for  the  corn  crop  you  can 
this  month,  so  that  it  can  be  put  in  good  order 
with  the  harrow  when  desired,  or  afford  you  the 
time  to  cross-plow  all  the  rough  places,  that  the 
entire  field  may  be  in  the  best  tilth  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  grain  v/hen  it  is  time  to  plant.  As 
many  of  our  readers  live  in  the  Sunny  South,  where 
corn  planting  is  going  on  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
we  would  urge  them  to  plant  only  on  well  prepared 
fertile  or  highly  manured  ground,  for  otherwise,  at 
the  high  price  of  labor  and  low  price  of  corn,  the 
crop  will  not  pay  expenses.  Better  be  a  month 
later  in  planting,  if  the  delay  will  enable  them  to 
prepare  the  land  well,  and  manure  it  or  fertilize  it 
with  some  good  super-phosphate,  or  other  grain- 
producing  manure. 

POTATOES. 

As  in  this  section  early  potatoes  pay  better  than 
late  ones,  we  would  advise  that  a  few  acres  be 
planted  as  soon  as  the  weather  and  condition  of 
soil  permit.  To  grow  the  largest  crop,  the  land 
should  have  been  deeply  plowed  and  heavily  ma- 
nured last  autumn,  so  that  now,  by  cross  plowing 
and  harrowing,  the  manure  would  become  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  easily  brought 
into  fine  tilth,  but  if  this  has  been  neglected,  the 
ground  intended  for  this  crop  should  be  highly 
manured  and  plowed  deep,  and  got  into  fine  con- 
dition. Then  lay  off  rows,  three  feet  apart,  and 
four  inches  deep ;  in  these  trenches  sow  some 
phosphatic  fertilizer,  at  the  rate  of  400  lbs.  or  more 
per  acre,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  article, 
or  scatter  in  the  rows  well  rotted  stable  manure, 
and  drop  the  pieces  of  potato  10  or  12  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  If  the  potatoes  are  cut  small,  put  two 
pieces  in  a  place  ;  if  cut  in  halves,  one  piece  is 
enough,    Cover  wjth  a  small  plo^y  pr  w^th  t|ie  hoe, 
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The  seed  should  be  the  best.  M'hich  is  just  now- 
conceded  to  be  the  Early  Rose,  both  for  early  and 
winter  crops.  They  ought  to  be  medium  size  and 
well  ripened  for  planting. 

We  do  not  like  the  practice  of  planting  small 
potatoes — "like  begets  like," — although  we  confess 
to  have  sometimes  grown  large  potatoes  and  a 
large  crop  from  veiy  small  bulbs  planted.  As  soon 
as  the  young  shoots  begin  to  peep  above  ground 
harrow  the  whole  patch  over  both  ways.  This  kills 
the  first  crop  of  grass,  is  a  good  cultivation  for  the 
potato,  loosens  the  land,  and  lets  in  the  warm  air, 
and  hastens  the  germination  and  growth  of  the 
crop.  When  the  vines  are  well  up,  dress  with  plas- 
ter and  ashes  mixed,  or  any  dry,  fine  manure. — 
Plow  v/ith  the  bar  close  to  the  potato,  and  in  a  few 
days  reverse  the  working  by  running  the  mould- 
board  next  to  the  vines  ;  then  follow  w-ith  the  hoe, 
killing  all  the  grass  in  the  rows,  and  levelling  the 
earth  about  the  young  plants.  Keep  clean  after- 
wards by  use  frequently  of  the  cultivator.  When 
about  to  blossom  plov/  lightly,  so  as  to  throv/  the 
earth  to  the  plants,  and  with  the  hoe  smooth  the 
furrows  so  as  to  leave  the  plants  in  the  center  of  a 
broad,  smooth  hill,  slightly  dished  about  the  plants. 
After-work  consists  in  merely  hand  weeding  and 
keeping  clear  of  grass  by  use  of  the  hoe.  When 
ripe,  gather  and  send  to  market.  If  you  desire  the 
largest  profit  from  your  sales,  cull  them  closely  ; 
make  two.  sorts  very  carefully — the  largest  and  the 
medium  size.  Each  bag  or  barrel  should  be  uni- 
form in  size.  The  small  ones  feed  to  your  hogs  or 
covi's,  as  they  will  not  pay  for  transportation.  Be 
careful  to  do  this,  and  soon  each  potato  grower  will 
have  a  reputation  that  will  secure  him  a  ready  sale 
at  an  advance,  even  from  the  middlemen,  who  are 
the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  farmer  receiv- 
ing a  fair  reward  for  his  labor,  and  the  consumer 
from  purchasing  at  reasonable  rates.  Last  year, 
the  "middlemen"  bought  potatoes  at  50  cents  per 
bushel,  and  by  the  time  the  consumer  got  them  in 
the  market,  he  had  to  pay  the  same,  or  at  least,  30 
cents  per  peck,  or  $1.20  per  bushel.  So  with  alT 
vegetables.  But  if  the  farmer  can  nett  50  cents  a 
bushel  for  potatoes,  and  has  not  to  haul  them  over 
two  or  three  miles  to  rail  or  boat,  he  will  find  it  a 
profitable  crop.  Well  assorted,  fine  sized  potatoes 
will,  however,  bring  more,  if  properly  put  on  the 
market  in  July,  August  and  Septembet,  for  then 
the  lar^e  importations  from  the  South  will  be  over, 
and  the  crop  will  not  be  in  antagonism  with  the 
heavy  influ)^  of  winter  potatoes,  with  which  the 
North  gluts  the  markets  after  October.  When  the 
farmer  is  ready  to  send  his  crop  to  market,  he 
should  go  with  a'fair  specimen  of  the  two  sorts,  the 
J^rge  and  mediuiTij  and  make  a  bargain  ^yitl)  some 


reliable  green-grocer,  or  retail  seller  in  the  market, 
avoiding  all  middlemen,  to  deliver  a  certain  quan- 
tity at  stated  intervals.  Then  be  sure  and  comply- 
strictly  with  the  terms.  This  mode  wall  give  him 
satisfaction,  and  most  likely,  secure  the  highest 
prices. 

MEADOWS 

Which  have  been  in  grass  a  long  time,  and  seem 
to  be  giving  way  in  spots,  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited, if  not  renovated,  by  being  re-sown  with  mixed 
grasses  wherever  needed,  top-dressed  with  7  to  10 
bushels  of  bone  dust,  or  plaster  and  salt,  3  bushels 
each,  per  acre,  and  harrowed  with  a  heavy,  sharp- 
toothed  harrow.  This  must  be  done  when  the 
ground  !s  dry,  or  nearly  dry. 

BROOD-SOAVS 

Should  bring  their  pigs  early  next  month,  and  be 
well  treated,  and  kept  supplied  with  dry  litter  un- 
der cover  for  bedding. 

SHEEP. 

Look  well  to  the  sheep  now,  and  take  especial 
care  of  such  ewes  as  will  have  lambs  this  month. 
In  bad  weather  give  grain  and  good  hay,  clover 
hay  is  best,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  turnips  to  those 
ewes  which  have  lambs.  Let  them  have  free  access 
to  salt,  and  learn  the  lambs  to  eat  meal  and  mill- 
feed  or  chopt  oats,  if  you  desire  to  have  them  large 
and  fat,  either  for  the  butcher  early  or  as  future 
breeders.  A  little  extra  care  and  cost  will  pay  a 
high  interest  in  this  matter. 

YOUNG  STOCK. 

Feed  generously  on  grain,  ground  coarse,  like 
small  hominy. 

WORKING  C.VFTLE  AND  HORSES. 

This  is  a  very  trying  month  to  working  beast.-;, 
and  they  should  be  well  cared  for  and  highly  fed, 
with  constant  moderate  exercise  to  prepare  them 
for  their  coming  hard  labor. 

MILCH  cows. 

Keep  these  in  good  order,  and  give  those  you 
are  milking  a  plenty  of  slops  warm,  at  least,  not 
half  frozen.  A  bucket  of  warm  water  Avith  one 
quart  of  meal  or  shorts,  stirred  in,  and  seasoned 
with  salt  will,  if  given  once  a  day,  increase  the 
flow  of  milk  greatly.  Let  them,  and  indeed  all 
your  stock,  have  a  plenty  of  pure,  clean  water,  and 
access  to  salt  at  all  times.  We  have  found  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  salt  and  ashes,  a  gill  twncc  a 
week,  very  good  for  stock  of  all  kinds.  It  may  be 
mixed  with  their  food,  or  given  alone. 

TREE  rL,ANTING. 

riant  t)ui  as  many  Locust,  Chesnut,  Walnut  and 
Oak  trees  as  you  can  this  month.  Prepare  the 
places  ftpr  setting  out  sh^^ac  and  omaviKutal  trees, 
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and  shrubbery,  next  month.    Dig  the  holes,  and 
put  in  each  half  a  bushel  of  equal  parts  of  manure 
and  wood's  earth,  or  rotted  sods  for  the  trees,  and 
less  quantity  for  shrubs.    If  you  design  to  plan  an  ^ 
orchard,  lay  it  oflF  now,  and  prepare  the  holes  as 
above,  or  if  only  a  few  fruit  trees,  begin  now  to  ^ 
have  the  places  for  them  got  ready,  so  when  you  , 
get  them  they  may  be  immediately  set.    In  plant-  ^ 
ing  nearly  all  sorts  of  trees,  it  is  best  to  trim  the  ^ 
branches  close,  so  as  to  leave  a  small,  pyramidal  | 
head,  and  if  very  tall,  cut  off  the  tops.  This  applies 
not  to  the  generality  of  ornamental  trees. 

PLASTER. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  it,  sow  plaster  over 
the  young  clover  and  grain  ;  if  3  bushels  of  salt 
were  added  to  2  of  plaster,  well  intermixed,  it 
would  be  greatly  for  the  better.  Make  free  use  of 
plaster  over  your  barn  yards,  hog-pens,  in  the  sta- 
bles, hen-houses,  and  over  such  places  where  the 
slops,  ashes,  and  house  slops  are  deposited. 

POULTRY  HOUSES. 

\\Tiite-Avash  and  cleanse  with  carbolic  soap-suds 
the  poultry  houses — keep  clean,  use  lime  and  ashes 
and  fresh  earth  on  the  floors  of  the  same,  which 
remove  and  put  in  barrels  with  the  droppings  of 
the  fowls  once  a  week,  and  you  will  be  supplied 
with  a  valuable  lot  of  the  best  fertilizer  you  can 
get.  Feed  your  fowls  with  a  warm  mess  of  meal 
and  potatoes  once  a  day,  with  grain  of  different 
sorts  in  the  morning  and  at  night.  Diversify  their 
food.  Provide  ashes  for  dusting  themselves,  and 
Hme,  pounded  oyster  shells,  (coarse  bone  dust  they 
are  fond  of,)  meat  scraps  and  bread  crusts,  with 
meal  and  husks,  mixed  and  baked  in  pones.  Do 
these  things,  and  you  will  have  abundance  of  eggs, 
and  fat  poultiy  for  the  table.  Ducks  and  geese  are 
hearty  and  gross  feeders. 

MANURE. 

At  ever}'  opportunity  haul  out  to  the  places  where 
it  is  to  be  used,  the  manure  you  have  accumulated, 
and  spread  it  as  soon  as  hauled  out,  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  spread,"sow  plaster  over  it  to  prevent  the  ammo- 
nia from  escaping.  A  light  sprinkling  will  be  suffi- 
cient, as  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  plaster  will  readily 
arrest  the  escape  of  the  ammonia  as  it  is  given  out, 
and  fix  it  so,  by  converting  it  into  the  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, that  it  will  remain  with  the  rest  of  the  fertili- 
zing qualities  of  the  manure,  until  the  crop  plants  are 
ready  to  take  it  up  as  sustenance  and  aids  to  their 
vigorous  development.  See  that  you  provide  in  time 
all  the  fertilizers  you  may  want  for  your  crops.  Do 
not,  without  experience,  buy  largely  of  any  one 
sort,  for  it  may  not  happen  to  suit  the  soil  or  par- 
ticular crop,  or  the  seasons  may  not  suit  it.  Many 
really  exgeUent  fertili??j:§  are  condemned  qu  ^  first 


trial,  without  these  causes  of  failure  being  thought 
of.  We  do  not  recommend  particular  fertilizers  to 
the  exclusion  or  detriment  of  others,  but  we  feel 
we  are  at  liberty  to  say  what  kinds  have  proved 
satisfactory  to  us.  Turner's  Excelsior  we  found 
some  years  since  most  excellent  for  tobacco  and 
corn.  Gilham's  Tobacco  Fertilizer  for  tobacco  ; 
and  we  esteem  Missouri  Bone  Meal  as  very  fine 
for  that  crop.  Kainit,  or  German  Potash  Salts 
ought  to  be  good  for  tobacco,  but  we  never  tried 
it.  WTaitman's  Andrew  Coe  Superphosphate  of 
Lime  is  excellent  for  grain,  grass,  and  root  crops. 
As  to  farmers  manufacturing  fertilizers,  it  may 
sound  well  in  theory,  but  it  is  not  practicable,  where 
there  is  to  be  accuracy  in  the  proportions,  and  per- 
fectly thorough  manipulation  and  combination  of 
the  various  elements  of  the  compound.  It  is  not 
in  the  farmer's  line.  He  must  depend  upon  buy- 
ing from  honest  dealers.  He  must  try  different 
manures,  and  see  which  suits  his  soil,  climate  and 
crops.  Then  stick  to  that  one,  or  those,  that  suit 
him.  The  farmer  has  enough  to  do,  if  he  will  do 
that,  to  gather  the  materials  nature  furnishes  on 
his  farm,  and  compost  them  with  the  barn-yard 
manures.  Here  he  has  a  wide  field  on  which  he 
can  employ  his  time,  labor  and  skill.  In  this  work 
he  can  use  bought  ammoniacal  matter,  and  add  it 
to  his  compost  heaps  with  great  advantage.  A 
very  cheap  manure  can  be  had  ;  we  allude  to  Fish 
Scrap,  which  if  intermixed  with  the  barn -yard  ma- 
nure at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  ten  tons  of  manure, 
or  one  bushel  to  ten  bushels  of  manure,  or  in  like 
proportion  to  the  compost  heap,  would  render  the 
home-made  manures  immensely  valuable  at  small 
cost,  and  no  skill  or  science  required  in  the  mak- 
ing. We  should  think  a  handful  of  this  mixture  of 
manure  and  fish  scrap  dropped  in  the  corn  or  to- 
bacco hill  would  well  repay  the  expense  and  labor. 

Fish  Scrap  is  the  refuse  or  pumice  of  a  kind  of 
fi-sh,  not  saleable  as  eatable  fish,  but  caught  in  great 
numbers,  and  boiled  for  their  oil ;  after  the  oil  is 
extracted  by  high  pressure,  the  pumice  or  refuse, 
bones  and  m.eat  are  packed  for  admixture  with 
other  materials  forming  fertilizers,  and  contribute 
both  ammonia  and  phosphate,  as  well  as  organic 
matter,  of  a  high  fertilizing  quality.  This  same 
fish  scrap,  dried  and  ground,  forms  what  is  sold  as 
Fish  Guano — and  is  no  doubt,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an 
excellent  fertilizer,  but  the  planter  and  fanner  only 
v/ant  the  cheap  fish  itself  to  mix  in  their  compost 
heaps.  An  intelligent  friend  who  sells  these  am- 
monia and  salts  furnishing  elements  suggests  to  us 
as  a  cheap  manure,  easily  composted  by  the  fanner 
— it  is 

1  ton  Fish  Scrap   $25.00 

1   "  Bone  Dust  .....40.00 

1   "  Plaster  10.00 

1  "  Salt   10.00 
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$21.25  per  ton.  Say  $22  per  ton  for  the  compost, 
of  which  400  lbs.  per  acre  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  an  acre,  and  this  would  only  be  $4.40  per 
acre.  Where  is  so  good  a  manure  found  at  so  low 
a  price?  This  compost  can  be /made  easily,  and 
requires  no  skill  or  science.  It  can  be  the  work  of 
rainy  days  under  shelter. 

One  thing  we  will  say,  the  farmer  can  never  go 
wrong  in  buying  lime,  ashes,  bones,  plaster  and 
salt.  We  would  place  bones  first,  and  lime  next, 
as  the  best  of  all  manures  to  use  in  permanently 
bringing  the  laud  to  the  highest  state  of  productive 
fertility. 


About  the  middle  of  the  month  prepare  a  hot- 
bed. Let  it  stand  two  or  three  days  until  the  earth 
on  the  manure  has  been  heated  through,  and  the 
heat  has  settled  to  a  somewhat  even  temperature. 
Then  smooth  the  top  of  the  bed,  draw  shallow 
trenches  three  inches  apart,  and  sow  thinly  in 
them,  Early  York  and  Winningstadt  cabbage,  In- 
dia curled  lettuce,  peppers,  egg  plant.  Early  Red, 
Sim's  Gold  Striped  Cluster  and  Trophy  tomatoes  ; 
radish  and  beet  seeds — cover  with  back  of  the  rake, 
press  lightly,  and  water  with  a  fine  rose-nozzled 
watering-pot.  Then  manage  the  bed  as  your  ex- 
perience dictates.  As  a  general  thing  in  the  coun- 
try too  little  air  and  too  much  water  is  used  with 
hot-beds.  The  inexperienced  must  remember  if 
the  glasses  are  left  on  tight,  and  not  lifted  during 
a  hot  sun  for  an  hour  or  so,  the  plants  may  be  killed 
by  the  heat.  Hot-beds  require  close  and  judicious 
attention, 


COLD-FEAME. 

But  as  the  chief  advantages  of  the  hot-bed  can 
be  secured  by  what  is  called  a  cold-frame,  and  is 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  majority  of  far- 
mers, being  more  easily  managed,  we  give  you  an 
illustration  of  one,  as  also  that  of  those  useful  gar- 
den conveniences,  which  not  only  afford  plants 
shelter  from  changes  of  weather,  but  keep  the  earth 
from  drying  and  protect  the  plants  from  bugs  and 
insects,  They  can  be  make  of  any  size  or  form. 
This  is  simply  a  hpt-bed  frame,  with  gash,  as  shown 
jn  the  eii^raving,  placed  uj)onahe4  9f  fine,  mellow 


earth,  in  some  sheltered  place  in  the  garden.  By 
the  exclusion  of  air  and  the  admission  of  sun,  the 
earth  becomes  warm,  and  the  moisture  is  confined, 
as  in  the  hot-bed.  After  the  frame  is  secured  in  its 
place,  a  couple  of  inches  of  fine  earth  should  be 
placed  inside,  and  the  frame  closed  up  for  a  day  or 
two  before  the  seeds  are  planted.  As  the  cold- 
frame  depends  upon  the  sun  for  its  warmth,  it  must 
not  be  started  as  soon  as  the  hot-bed,  and  in  this 
latitude  the  latter  part  of  April  is  early  enough. 
Plants  will  then  be  large  enough  for  transplanting 
to  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  danger  from  frost  is 
over,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  they  will  be  hardier 
and  better  able  to  endure  the  shock  of  transplan- 
ting, than  if  grown  in  a  hot-bed.  A  frame  of  this 
kind  any  one  can  manage.  Watering  occasionally 
will  be  necessary  ;  and  air  must  be  given  on  bright, 
warm  days.  Shade  also  is  necessary.  These  frames, 
when  so  small  as  to  be  conveniently  moved  by  the 


LO>'G  HAXD-GLASS. 

hand,  are  called  hand-glasses.  A  simple  frame  or 
box,  with  a  couple  of  lights  of  glass  on  the  top, 
will  answer  a  very  good  purpose,  though  when 
small  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  front  of  glass. 
A  very  good  hand-glass  is  made  of  a  square  frame, 
with  a  light  of  glass  at  each  side  and  on  the  top. 


SQUAKE  HAKD-GLASS. 

To  garden  successfully,  one  rule  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  is,  rotation  o  f  croJ>s.  Some  vege- 
tables are  impatient  of  change  of  soil,  some  will 
not  do  M  cU  if  planted  in  the  same  place  oftencr 
than  once  in  three  or  four  years.  Teas  and  cab- 
bage especially  will  not  flourish  if  planted  in  the 
same  bed,  the  following  year.  The  vegetables 
which  follow  each  other  in  rotation  should  be  as 
dissimilar  as  possible.  Another  rule  is,  manure 
very  highly,  and  keep  the  grass  and  weeds  from 
even  showing  themselves. 

Asparagus. — Now  is  the  time  to  set  out  a  bed  or 
beds  of  this  excellent,  indispensable  vegetable — 
200  roots  are  enough  for  a  single  family.  Get  Coih 
ovefsCi?loiin(<'i^l"^''^\i^''^-,        is  fine, 
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As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  working  order, 
ennbrace  the  opportunity  to  sow  onion  seed,  plant 
onion  setts  ;  sow  peas,  Tom  Thumb  and  Laxton's 
Alpha  ;  parsnip,  carrot,  Eg)'ptian  beet,  or  Bassano, 
beet,  salsify,  spinach,  radish,  and  snap-beans,  three 
inches  deep.  These  last,  after  the  middle  of  the 
month.  We  have  named  some  of  the  different  veg- 
etables because  they  are  our  favorites,  after  trials 
with  many  others.  It  may  have  been  they  suited 
our  locality  and  soil  better  than  others  with  which 
thty  were  tested. 

Potatoes. — We  have  said  all  we  desired  about  the 
culture  of  this  indispensable  vegetable  in  our  re- 
minders as  to  the  Work  on  the  Farm  for  this  month. 
If  planted  in  the  garden,  they  should  be  at  once, 
and  in  flat  hills  only  2  inches  deep,  with  a  shovel 
full  of  long  manure  on  top  of  each  hill,  besides 
well  rotted  manure  under  the  potato.  This  mulch 
will  keep  off  the  frost  and  cold,  and  the  tubers  will 
sprout  much  sooner. 

Corn. — If  the  weather  is  suitable,  corn  may  be 
planted  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  The  best 
table  corn  is  the  wrinkled  sweet  varieties.  Dar- 
ling's Early  Sugar  is  one  of  the  best,  so  is  Ctosby's. 

Lettuce,  Early  Cabbage,Spinack  and  Kale. — These 
which  were  set  out  last  autumn  may  now  have  the 
bushes  or  brush,  or  mulch  with  which  they  have 
been  protected,  removed  and  the  plants  worked ; 
the  missing  ones  replaced  from  the  seed  beds,  or 
by  the  plants  drawn  out  where  they  are  too  close 
together,  and  then  return  the  brush  or  mulch.  It 
would  be  well  to  dust  the  plants,  after  working 
them,  with  a  mixture  composed  of  two  parts  plas- 
ter, two  parts  leached  ashes,  one  part  soot,  and  one 
part  pigeon  manure.  The  latter  is  very  power- 
ful and  valuable  manure  for  the  garden. 

Seeds. — Every  person  who  intends  having  a  good 
garden  this  year,  should  now  get  the  catalogue  of 
some  reliable  seedsman,  and  carefully  select  and 
procure  all  the  seeds  they  may  want  during  the 
spring.  Among  the  novelties  of  garden  seeds  this 
year  we  notice  the  Extra  Early  Vermont  potato — 
the  Arlington  tomato — Fleming's  Early  Autumn 
Cauliflower — Mc'Lean's  "Blue  Peter"  pea,  dwarf 
variety,  not  over  six  inches  high,  and  said  to  be 
very  prolific  and  of  fine  flavor.  Also,  "Toony 
Qua,"  a  new  variety  of  vegetable  marrow,  but 
superior,  and  said  to  grow  to  a  weight  of  from  20 
to  70  lbs.    It  comes  from  China. 


A  LADY  correspondent  of  Hearth  and  Home  says 
she  cured  her  fowls  of  the  habit  of  eating  each 
other's  feathers  by  giving  them  sour  milk  to  drink, 
mixing  in  with  it  a  little  salt. 


Specimens.— Specimen  copies  of  the  Marylund 
Farmer  sent  fkeb  to  any  address. 


For  (he  Mwyland  Farmer. 

PLANT  FOOD. 

In  this  matter  of  plant  food  the  whole  question 
of  agriculture  lies.  All  living  things,  animate  or 
inanimate,  live  by  food  which  they  collect  and 
assimilate,  each  in  the  peculiar  means  ordained  for 
its  class.  The  number  of  substances  which  form 
the  staples  of  plant  food  are  by  no  means  nume- 
rous, though  widely  varied  in  form  and  condition. 
Though  nearly  all  of  the  simple  substances  known 
to  science  enter  into  one  or  other  forms  of  vegetable 
life,  some  are  used  in  such  slight  quantities,  that 
though  they  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  that  ~ 
particular  species,  the  soils  from  which  they  are 
drawn  seem  to  contain  a  practically  inexhaustable 
supply,  as  for  example,  iron,  alumina,  silica,  and 
many  others,  so  that  the  practical  farmer  need  not 
take  them  into  consideration  in  his  selection  of 
manures.  These  substances  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  add  to  his  soil  to  prevent  its  exhaustion  of  plant 
food,  are  comprised  in  a  few  items:  carbon,  water, 
(oxygen  and  hydrogen,)  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  ammonia,  potash  and  soda,  may 
almost  be  said  to  embrace  the  \vhole. 

It  is  in  the  application  and  manipulation  of  this 
food  so  as  to  present  it  to  the  plant,  so  to  say,  in 
the  most  digestible  form,  and  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  that  the  crop  requires,  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  soil  is  deficient,  that  the  art  of  the  gar- 
dener or  agriculturist  lays.  The  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  the  distance  at  which  the  plants  are  placed, 
the  cleansing  from  weeds,  and  all  other  arts  em- 
ployed, have  this  one  object. 

Unlike  animal  life,  which  selects  its  food  in  the 
grass,  and  digests  it  by  means  of  its  interior  organs^ 
rejecting  the  exuviae.  The  plant  carefully  selects 
its  food  by  means  of  its  out-spread  roots,  and  by 
the  subtle  chemistry  of  nature,  seizes  upon  and 
assimilates  all  such  food  as  lies*within  its  reach  in 
a  fit  condition  for  its  nourishment.  To  facilitate 
this  process,  and  to  provide  suitable  food,  is  the 
first  object  of  cultivation.  Besides  the  action  of 
the  roots,  the  leaves  provide  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  food  upon  which  the  plant  lives.  In  all  cases 
this  forms  a  veiy  large  portion  of  the  food  of 
plants  ;  and  in  some,  as  in  the  air  plants  of  Brazil, 
the  plant  food  is  derived  entirely  from  the  air, 
though  nature  has  provided  them  with  roots,  thev 
are  so  constituted  as  to  bear  their  part  with  the 
leaves  in  assimilating  the  water  and  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air  in  which  they  live  ;  they  are  also  the 
store -houses  in  which  the  food  is  retained  to  make 
in  due  time  its  great  effort  of  pushing  out  its  flow- 
ers and  maturing  its  seed.  Assuming  that  the  soil 
contains  .ilj  the  necessary  constituents  of  the  plant 
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in  sufficient  quantity,  it  remains  for  the  agricultu- 
rist to  so  prepare  and  cultivate  the  soil,  as  to  give 
the  plant  the  fullest  opportunity  of  absorbing  this 
nourishment.  Now  this  facility,  first  of  all  depends 
upon  the  extension  of  the  roots,  and  secondly,  on 
the  expansion  of  the  leaves  ;  this  latter  condition 
depending  upon  the  former.  To  produce  the 
greatest  growth  of  root,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that 
the  food  constituents  should  be  placed  so  as  to  be 
easily  reached  by  the  first  feeble  efforts  of  germi- 
nation ;  secondly,  that  the  soil  immediately  sur- 
rounding them  should  be  made  friable  and  perme- 
able, so  that  the  roots  should  be  able  to  pierce  it, 
and  thus  obtain  a  larger  area,  to  forage  from.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  so  far  our  scientific  researches 
have  only  served  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the 
method  of  cultivation  employed  for  ages  by  a  semi- 
civilized  people,  arrived  at  by  experiment  alone, 
without  any  chemical  knowledge. 

The  husbandman  of  Japan,  owing  partly  to  the 
paucity  of  large  mammals  in  that  group  of  islands, 
has  been  forced  from  all  time  to  be  extremely  eco- 
nomical of  manure  ;  he  never  thinks  of  broad-cast- 
ing or  of  plowing  in  his  fertilizer ;  his  first  effort  is 
to  reduce  it  to  the  best  possible  condition  for  plant 
food.  To  this  end  he  places  all  the  manurial  pro- 
ducts which  he  has  collected  into  barrels  or  vats, 
and  fills  them  up  with  water,  and  stirs  them  up  till 
they  are  so  thick  as  just  to  drop  from  the  stirrer. 
In  this  condition  they  are  left  to  ferment,  and  day 
by  day  they  are  stirred  till  all  evolution  has  ceased. 
In  this  process  an  acetaceous  fermentation  takes 
place,  and  by  the  time  that  it  is  completed,  there  is 
no  trace  of  acid  left,  it  having  by  new  combina- 
tions entered  into  the  composition  of  salts  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  In  this  condition,  if  too  thick,  water  is 
added,  till  it  will  just  run  as  street  mud  will  when 
thrown  into  a  heap.  He  then  makes  holes  in  the 
ground,  at  proper  distances  for  the  plant  he  pro- 
poses to  cultivate,  rfnd  fills  them  with  a  ladle  ;  into 
these  holes  the  seed  or  plant  is  placed,  and  the  hole 
covered  with  the  hoe.  There  is  no  waste  of  ma- 
nure— enough  is  given  to  start  and  support  the 
plant  in  the  mcst  vigorous  growth,  and  he  takes 
care  to  facilitate  the  expansion  of  the  root  by  assid- 
uous culture.  All  weeds  are  carefully  extirpated, 
as  they  would  otherwise  absorb  the  moisture,  and 
rob  the  plant  of  its  food,  as  well  as  obstruct  the 
roots  in  their  growth.  In  annual  plants,  as  for 
example  in  the  cereals,  the  first  period  of  growth  is 
spent  in  forming  the  roots ;  the  second  is  devoted 
to  the  leaves  and  growth  above  ground,  whilst  the 
third  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  flower 
and  grain.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  farmers, 
that  in  the  case  of  wheat,  too  open  a  winter,  indu- 
fW%  S  rapid  ;^nd  §arly  top  growth,  is  injurious, — 


Many  causes  are  assigned  for  this ;  but  the  true 
one  is  that  the  top  growth  having  sprung  up  too 
early,  sufiicient  time  has  not  been  given  for  the 
formation  of  vigorous  roots ;  the  result  is  that  a 
weak  stalk,  and  small  and  poorly  filled  head  is  all 
that  rewards  the  farmer  for  his  care.  In  England, 
where  this  fact  is  well  known,  it  is  the  practice  to 
turn  stock,  parti culai'ly  sheep,  on  such  grain  fields 
in  the  spring.  This  has  a  double  result.  When 
the  land  is  light,  it  is  trodden  into  a  firm  consis- 
tence, which  is  the  most  favorable  condition  for 
wheat ;  it  also  checks  the  top  growth,  and  gives 
the  root  time  to  expand,  and  so  to  provide  diges- 
tive organs  and  storeroom  fit  to  produce  strong  and 
healthy  plants,  and  well  filled  grain. 

Well  developed  roots  enable  the  plant  to  draw 
its  moisture  as  well  as  its  food  from  a  greater  dis- 
tance, and  so  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  droughts, 
so  common  in  this  climate,  with  greater  success, 
and  thus  prevent  the  drying  up  of  the  straw  before 
the  grain  has  received  its  full  quota  of  nourishment. 
In  some  parts  of  England  it  is  found  profitable  to 
hoe  the  drilled  wheat  between  the  rows,  so  as  to 
enable  the  soil  to  absorb  moisture,  and  at  the  same 
to  destroy  the  weeds.  In  this  case  the  root  per- 
forms the  function  of  a  store-house  or  stomach  for 
the  plant,  reserving  the  phosphates  and  other  grain 
constituents,  until  the  plant  begins  to  perform  the 
great  function  of  its  existence,  i.  e.,  to  push  up  its 
flower  stalk  and  measure  its  grain,  then  all  its  re- 
sources are  required,  and  according  to  the  store 
accumulated  in  the  root  will  the  head  be  large  or 
small.  Not  only  the  food  collected  by  the  root, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  that  collected  by  the 
leaves  from  the  air,  is  reserved  in  this  store-house 
till  the  moment  it  is  required.  Thus  it  is  shown 
that  when  crops  are  cut  or  eaten  off,  before  the 
flower  shaft  pushes,  little  is  taken  from  the  soil ; 
whilst  if  the  same  crop  is  cut  when  ripe,  the  whole 
plant  food  which  the  root  and  leaves  have  collected 
is  taken  away,  and  nothing  remains  but  a  little 
crude  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  dead  roots. 

A.  T.  W. 

[to  bk  conximuku.] 


Hay  Mites. — Some  time  ago,  there  died  a  large 
number  of  horses  in  Nordheim,  Germany,  from 
inflannnation  of  the  intestines,  the  true  cause  not 
at  first  being  known.  At  last  it  was  assigned  to  the 
hay,  in  which,  upon  close  examination,  an  immense 
number  of  microscopic  animalculre  were  found. — 
They  belonged  to  the  genus  acarus  fannritis,  to 
which  genus  the  mites  living  on  dry  fruit  and  in 
cheese  also  belong.  In  times  of  horse  diseases  it 
might,  therefore,  be  proper  to  microscopically  ex- 
amine hay  and  straw,  since  even  the  best  fodder,  if 
stored  in  a  djimp  place,  is  very  likely  tp  be  infested 
by  those  and  other  parasites, 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

A  VARIETY  OF  STATEMENTS  AND  SUG- 
GESTIONS ALL  IMPORTANT  TO 
THE  FARMER. 

NUMBER  FOUR. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — By  the  time  this  No.  of  the 
Faiynet  reaches  its  readers,  many  of  them  will  be 
actively  engaged,  some  in  putting  in  the  early 
spring  crops,  others  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  have  systematized 
the  work  of  this  year,  and  prepared  the  pocket, 
farm,  guide  book,  which  I  recommended  to  the 
readers  of  the  Farmer  more  than  a  year  since. 

Those  who  have  done  so,  will  find  infinite  ad- 
vantage in  it ;  for  no  business  consisting  of  the 
variety  embraced  in  the  detail  of  a  well  conducted 
farm,  can  be  managed  v.-itli  the  greatest  degree  of 
profit,  unless  a  thorough  system  is  inaugiirated  and 
faithfully  carried  out. 

At  the  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  some 
who  may  read  what  I  have  now  to  say,  who  have 
no  doubt  long  since  branded  me  old  fault  finder, 
I  purpose  to  be  plain  and  unreserved  in  my  effort 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  farmer  to  some  errors 
in  his  practice,  and  to  suggest  improvements  and 
reform  that  will  certainly  result  profitably,  if  heeded. 

If  my  instructions  have  been  carried  out,  all  the 
farm-yard  manure  that  it  is  proposed  to  apply  to 
the  land  designed  for  corn  the  current  year,  will 
have  been  applied  as  it  accumulated,  on  the  surface 
of  the  land,  and  as  great  a  length  of  time  as  prac- 
ticable before  it  is  to  be  turned  under.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  large  number  of  new  subscribers  ob- 
tained since  the  article  to  which  I  allude  was  pub- 
lished, I  will  repeat  some  of  the  advantages  which 
I  claimed  for  this  system. 

An  experience  of  40  years  in  applying  long  ma- 
nure of  the  farm  to  sward  fields,  to  be  put  in  corn, 
and  in  applying  it  three  months  to  a  year  previous 
to  breaking  up  the  land,  has  thoroughly  satisfied 
me  that  no  other  use  of  such  manure,  nor  any  other 
mode  or  time  of  applying  it  is  so  profitable. 

The  effect  of  manure  so  applied  on  land  in  grass, 
is  to  promote  a  very  vigorous  growth,  not  only  of 
grass,  but  the  weed  seeds  lying  near  the  surface  are, 
by  the  shade  and  protection^  and  fertility  supplied, 
caused  to  germinate  and  -  grow  luxuriantly,  and 
hence  contribute  greatly  to  the  increase  of  the 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  to  be  turned  in  with 
the  grass. 

False  economy. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  recommended  to  my 
patrons  this  mode  of  applying  manure,  and  it  having 
produced  such  an  extraordinary  and  exuberant 


growth  of  grass,  as  well  as  weeds,  they  felt  that  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  waste  to  turn  so  lai'ge 
an  amount  of  vegetation  under,  on  which  stock, 
perhaps  at  the  time  on  short  allowance  of  cured 
forage,  would  subsist  so  luxuriously — hence  all  the 
stock  was  turned  upon  the  land,  and  every  blade 
and  bud  of  herbage  was  gnawed  into  the  ground. 

The  early  growth  of  vegetation,  such  as  I  have 
described,  contains  a  very  large  percentage  of 
water,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  nutriments. 

The  sudden  change  of  animals  from  dry  for- 
age to  green  food  alone,  of  such  succulence,  has 
the  effect  of  a  powerful  cathartic  dose  of  medi- 
cine, often  producing  injurious  effects  so  severe 
that  they  will  scarcely  be  recovered  from  in  a  sea- 
son. It  often  occurs  that  animals  thus  treated, 
when  they  have  devoured  the  new  growth,  that 
should  have  been  plowed  under,  are  again  return- 
ed to  dry  forage  and  confined  to  it  until  the  later 
pastures  have  attained  a  growth  suitable  for  graz- 
ing. The  effect  of  these  transitions  fron  one  char- 
acter of  food  to  another,  so  unlike,  is  ver}"-  disas- 
trous, especially  on  cows,  w^hich  I  have  known  to 
abort  as  a  consequence  ;  thei-eby  impairing  the 
value  of  the  cow  permanently,  ten  fold  more  than 
the  value  of  the  forage  saved  by  turning  her  out  to 
gi'aze  on  herbage  in  such  a  succulent  and  unmatured 
condition,  and  entirely  withholding  the  hay  previ- 
ously fed,  in  order  to  realize  the  most  from  the 
grass  before  it  was  turned  in  ;  and  in  a  few  days 
returning  the  animal  to  dry  food  alone  again. 

The  value  of  the  vigorous  growth  of  vegetation 
piomoted  by  the  system  recommended  on  the  corn 
crop  particularly,  is  very  great. 

The  corn  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  land  is 
plowed  and  put  in  order,  and  the  injurious  effect 
of  the  cold  weather  and  cold  storms,  such  as  would 
cause  the  seed  to  rot  in  the  ground,  may,  to  an  aston- 
ishing degree  be  averted.  The  succulent  vegetable 
matter  turned  under  in  large  quantity,  begins  to 
femaent  at  once,  and  produces  a  degree  of  heat 
and  dryness  in  the  soil  most  favourable  to  the  ger- 
mination of  seed,  and  vigorous  growth  in  the  deli- 
ate  stage  of  incipiency. 

By  turning  in  weeds  in  so  early  a  stage  of  their 
growth,  no  seeds  have  been  produced,  and  all  seeds 
that  laid  near  the  surface  are  germinate4  and  de- 
stroyed— besides,  the  seeds  mingled  w-ith  the  soil 
of  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  when  they  are  brought 
up  near  the  surface,  soon  give  striking  evidence  of 
the  vitality  developed  in  them  by  the  joint  influ- 
ence of  direct  solar  action,  and  the  heat  generated 
in  the  soil  by  the  fermentation  described. 

The  early  tillage  of  the  crop  will  destroy  this 
growth,  and  the  v^pid  growth  of  it  will  ca^s?  U 
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soon  to  occupy  the  ground  to  the  exchision  of  sponta- 
neous vegetation. 

Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  numerous  advantages 
are  desirable  from  the  mode  of  applying  manure 
that  I  have  recommended.  The  destruction  of  the 
vitality  of  all  the  weed  seeds  in  both  the  upper  and 
loAver  surface  of  the  soil  inverted  in  tillage — the 
hastening  of  decomposition  of  the  roots  of  the 
sward,  as  well  the  manure  in  the  form  of  that  ap- 
plied, and  that  grown  on  the  land,  the  latter  not 
unfrequently  equaling  in  value  that  applied — the 
early  starting  of  the  crop,  and  a  corresponding 
early  maturity  of  it,  through  the  liberal  supply  of 
well  resolved  food  in  the  soil,  and  the  realization 
vof  the  greatest  benefit  possible  from  a  given  amount 
of  manure  ;  whether  separately,  or  collectively  con- 
sidered, possess  an  importance  that  the  husbandman 
cannot  afford  to  loose  sight  of.  Although  I  have 
claimed  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
course  recommended,  I  have  omitted  to  mention 
two  scarcely  less  important  than  any  two  enumer- 
ated. Land  mulched  with  long  manure  a  proper 
length  of  time  before  it  is  to  be  plowed^  will  re- 
quire perceptibly  less  power  to  plow  it  ;  and  in 
case  of  the  occurrence  of  a  drought  o'f  sufficient 
severity  to  cause  the  land  to  break  up  in  lumps,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  mulched  land,  will  retain 
moisture  and  break  up  in  a  friable  condition, 
several  days  after  the  unmulched  land  of  same  na- 
tural character  will  be  lumpy. 

Deeming  this  matter  of  such  importance  to 
the  farmer,  is  my  reason  for  considering  it  at  such 
length. 

The  Importance  of  Good  Seed. 

I  often  hear  careless,  "//c?/  at  home''  farmers  say 
that  their  grain,  grass,  &c.,  '■'lias  come  up  badly" — 
and  it  is  generally  ungratefully  attributed  to  '''■the 
season^'  to  Him  who  sendeth  ^'the  early  and  the  lat- 
ter rain^'  and  who  gave  us  the  blessed  ''^  how  of  prom- 
ise when  the  facts  in  the  case,  as  I  have  frequently 
proved  on  investigation,  are,  that  the  seed  has  been 
from  various  causes,  worthless. 

I  have  often  urged  upon  my  patrons  die  iiu|)or- 
tance  of  testing  all  seeds  used. 

It  is  attended  with  very  little  labor,  is  very  in- 
teresting, is  a  source  of  great  satisfactioji,  and 
withal,  may,  and  has  pften  saved  very  serious  loss. 
The  seed  to  be  tested  must  be  carefully  sampled, 
that  the  test  may  be  of  all  the  seed  to  be  used,  and 
not  of  a  portion  of  it. 

My  favorite  mode  is  to  place  cotton,.say  an  inch 
in  thickness,  on  a  plate,  (a  dining  plate  is  conveni- 
ent,) then  sprinkle  the  seed  to  be  tested  on  the  cot- 
ton, so  thinly  that  each  seed  may  be  distinctly  seen, 
then  supply  and  maintain  a  sufficiency  of  water  to 
)<eep  the  cotton  moist,  and  keep  in  a  warm  dark 


place  until  the  seed  has  had  time  to  germinate, 
when  the  proportion  of  imperfect,  or  worthless 
seeds  may  be  readily  detected. 

It  is  better  to  cover  the  plate  with  a  pane  of 
glass,  as  it  maintains  a  uniforn,  moist  atmosphere 
over  and  about  all  the  seeds. 

«>Bad  liuck  witli  Calves,  L.«mb8  and  Pigs" 
is  so  common,  and  results  in  so  great  an  aggregate 
loss  to  the  stock  men  of  the  country,  that  I  may 
profitably  devote  some  space  to  the  subject.  The 
jcw,  wintered  at  no  little  expense,  is  pregnant,  and 
instinctively  leaves  her  quarters,  if  not  such  as  she 
likes,  and  she  is  not  confined,  and  seeks  a  congenial 
lying  in  bed. 

That  most  prefered  by  Mrs.  Hog  on  such  occa- 
sions, if  obtainable,  is  some  unfrequented,  warm, 
protected  nook  in  the  woods,  a  place  in  which 
leaves  naturally  accumulate,  and  from  which  solar 
warmth  is  unobstructed. 

I  have  known  a  farmer  who  owned  a  fine  Ijrood 
sow,  to  neglect  her,  until  she  went  to  a  wood  a  half 
mile  from  the  house,  and  there  delivered  her  young  ; 
and  it  being  unfavourable,  the  pigs  all  froze  to 
death.  In  speaking  of  the  incident,  he  calls  it 
'■'■bad  hick."  '■'Bad  hick"  to  such  a  man,  I  have  not 
the  patience  to  discuss  his  careless,  slovenly,  neg- 
ligent ways,  and  can  only  offer  him  as  consolation, 
a  wish  that  he  may  have  more  of  it,  until  he  learns 
and  performs  his  duty. 

Twin  Colts. 

I  once  knew  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  "bad 
luck"  "not  at  home"  farmers,  who  had  a  fine  mare, 
which  he  had  taken  to  winter  for  a  gentleman  of 
the  city,  whom  he  had  thoroughly  impressed  with 
his  skill  as  a  veterinarian,  for,  of  course,  he  was 
born  a  horse  and  cow  doctor,  and  he  was  to  give 
the  mare  his  personal  and  valuable  [attention  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  the  period  of  parturition — but 
"he  had  bad  luck"  To  save  hay  he  turned  the  mare 
in  a  low,  early,  swamp  pasture,  too  far  from  the 
house  for  him  to  see  her  often,  and  the  consequence 
was  the  mare  was  delivered  of  a  pair  of  bay,  horse 
colts,  for  which  the  owner  would  scarcely  have 
taken  a  small  farm  ;  but  there  was  no  redress,  Mr. 
"bad  luck"  could  not  make  good  the  damage,  and 
if  he  had  the  means  so  to  do,  he  could  not  think  of 
it,  as  it  was  purely  a  plain  case  of  "bad  luck."  To 
what  a  wonderful  extent  it  would  depopulate  the 
world,  if  we  were  to  remove  all  of  whom  it  might 
well  be  said,  "if  7cv;v  better  if  he  had  not  been  born." 
If  those  legionary  classes  the  "bad  lucks"  and  the 
"not  at  homes"  M  ere  to  be  removed  from  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  their  loss  would  be  but  slightly 
felt  and  less  lamented.    Truly  yours, 

J.'AVlLKINSON, 
Landscape  Gardener,  Ru7-al  Architect.,  ana 
Comultin^  Agi  icuKwist^  Baltimore, 
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(  EXTRAL  DELAWARE  FRUIT  GROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  held 
in  January  last,  an  address  was  delivered  by  the 
President,  John  W.  Causey,  Esq.,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  fruit  growing,  and  especially 
the  high  tariffs  exacted  by  the  Railroad  Compa- 
nies from  the  pi-oducers,  which  diminish  the  profits 
to  unremunerative  figures.  After  speaking  of  the 
great  usefulness  of  their  organization,  and  lively 
interest  manifested  by  its  membership  in  its  tran- 
sactions, he  said  r 

"Another  feature  of  our  society  that  has  been  an 
important  element  of  its  success  is  its  diversity  of 
objects — covering  the  whole  catalogue  of  fruits,  and 
thus  appealing  to  a /I  gTOTvers  of  fruit  to  lend  it  their 
aid  and  co-operation.  Most  other  societies  have 
given  all  their  attention  to  the  single  article,  Peach. 
While  other  societies  have  at  their  meetings  had 
formal,  long  and  prosy  addresses,  with  fomiidable 
arrays  of  dry  statistics  and  scientific  theories  elab- 
orated by  impracticable  men,  resulting  in  no  prac- 
tical benefit,  our  association  has  enlisted  the  ser- 
vice of  practical  growers  in  every  department  ef 
horticulture,  and  our  meetings  have  been  made 
profitable  by  the  exposition  of  facts  evolved  from 
actual  experience.  In  regard  to  the  fruit  interest 
generally,  Mr.  C.  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the 
significance  of  the  fact  of  the  great  diversity  of 
opinion  upon  the  profitableness  of  the  business — a 
few  claiming  it  to  be  very  profitable,  while  many 
found  it  difficult,  on  account  of  the  high  freights, 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  From  this  it  is  deduci- 
ble  that  only  the  best  managers,  and  those  who 
happen  to  be  in  a  position,  by  virtue  of  favorable 
location  or  large  crops,  to  get  better  terms  from 
the  R.  R.  Companies,  really  find  the  business  prof- 
itable, and  feel  encouraged  to  extend  it.  The  dis- 
crimination of  carrying  companies  against  peaches 
is  unfounded  in  reason,  justice  or  common  sense. 
While  they  charge  but  14  cents  to  carry  a  hundred 
weight  of  corn,  28  cents  is  charged  for  a  basket  or 
crate  of  peaches,  and  this  is  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence ;  and  although  many  ingenious  arguments  are 
advanced  to  justify  it,  the  R.  R.  officials  can  really 
give  but  one  valid  reason,  and  that  is  the  taunting 
one  that  they  charge  thus  because  the  shippers 
have  no  other  means  of  getting  their  fruit  to  mar- 
ket, and  are  therefore  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
heartless  exactions." 

After  the  address  the  chairmen  of  the  several 
committees  submitted  written  reports  upon  the 
subjects  assigned  them  for  their  consideration, 
which  we  deem  of  sufficient  interest  to  a  large  class 
of  our  readers  to  publish,  as  they  are  papers  emi- 
nently practical. 

On  Peaclies. 

Mr.  Alexander  Pullen,  chairman,  submitted  the 
following : 

Peaches  are  yet  the  great  fruit  interest  of  Dela- 
ware, but  the  increase  in  orchards  is  not  so  rapid 


as  formerly — attention  being  more  directed  to  pears, 
small  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  annual  value  is  uncertain,  yet  a  crop  may 
be  relied  upon  three  years  in  five,  and  the  returns 
are  as  certain  as  for  wheat. 

We  would  make  the  following  suggestions,  to 
peach  growers  : 

1st.  Open  new  markets. 

2d.  Ship  only  first-class  fruit. 

3d.  By  unity  of  action  send  to  distant  markets 
without  breaking  bulk. 

4th.  Encourage  canning  and  drying  establish- 
ments. 

5th.  Patronize  commission  men  only,  and  not 
men  that  buy  and  sell  on  commission.  The  one  i$. 
a  commission  dealer — the  other  a  speculator. 

Regarding  the  peach  product  of  the  Delaware 
Peninsula  during  the  year  just  passed,  the  columns 
foot  up  to  the  grand  total  of  3,491,050  baskets — 
these  representing  only  actual  shipments  by  rail 
and  water.  There  were  73,283  baskets  used  by 
canneries,  and  10,000  baskets  consumed  in  the  city 
of  Wilmington  ;  to  these  are  added  two  important 
items,  namely — those  distilled  into  brandy,  and 
those  sold  for  consumption  in  the  several  towns  on 
the  Peninsula  outside  of  Wilmington,  all  of  which 
it  is  calculated  will  bring  the  total  up  to  3,600,^000 
baskets.  Applying  to  this  quantity  of  fruit  the 
average  price  or  40  cents  per  basket,  realized  clear 
of  freight  and  commission  charges  to  the  peach 
growers,  the  total  return  to  the  Peninsula  for  the 
last  year's  crops  was  $1,440,000.  Truly  a  large 
amount  for  a  single  variety  of  fruit  in  a  single 
year. 

The  utmost  care  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
health  of  young  peach  trees  before  they  are  taken 
to  the  orchards,  as  infectious  diseases  are  dissemi- 
nated in  various  ways — through  the  seed,  through 
buds  taken  from  unhealthy  trees,  and  especially 
from  exudations  of  decaying  roots  in  the  soil  from 
which  peach  trees  have  been  removed.  Therefore 
to  succeed  well  the  seed  should  be  pure,  the  buds 
vigorous,  and  the  trees  to  be  grown  on  land  where 
peach  trees  never  grew  before. 

It  is  to  be  much  regretted  that  through  the  desire 
to  produce  peach  trees  for  sale,  so  little  regard  is 
sometimes  paid  to  those  conditions  which  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  future  success  of  the  trees.  Some 
cultivators,  either  from  the  want  of  room,  or  through 
ignorance  of  the  peculiar  character  of  peach  trees, 
plant  repeatedly  on  the  same  land,  thereby  engen- 
dering diseases  in  the  young  trees  from  which  they 
can  never  recover. 

The  peach  trees  cultivated  in  orchards  here 
usually  live  from  20  to  25  years,  and  have  been 
known  to  live  40,  and  even  50 ;  while  in  New  Jer- 
sey, where  peach  trees  are  cultivated  extensively 
for  sale,  orchards  planted  live  only  from  seven  to 
ten  years. 

On  Apples,  Pears  and  Grapes. 

Mr.  E.  Hopkins,  chairmain,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  committed  the  sub- 
ject of  Apples,  Pears  and  Grapes,  beg  leave  to  re- 
port that  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  early  apples 
are  the  most  profitable  varieties  for  this  vicinity,  as 
the  later  varieties  come  in  competition  with  the 
finer  ones  from  the  North  and  East ;  but  a  little 
preservation  will  lengthen  the  time  of  keeping 
many  varieties  for  several  weeks.    As  proof.of  that 
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statement,  one  of  our  committee  has  now  in  pos- 
session in  good  state  of  preservation  that  fine  apple 
known  as  the  Maiden's  Bhish,  which  is  cultivated 
to  some  extent  in  this  country ;  and  the  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  that  fine  flavored  apple  could  be 
Very  profitably  put  up  in  cans,  and  would  be  as 
saleable  as  peaches  in  certain  sections.  We  would 
say  that  good  refrigerating  houses  would  extend 
the  preservation  far  enough  to  make  the  growing 
of  later  varieties  more  profitable,  and  put  us  in 
possession  of  that  first  of  all  fruits  at  a  time  of  year 
when  but  few  indulge  to  any  extent  to  the  benefit 
of  health,  and  the  expulsion  of  so  much  hog  and 
hominy.  The  crop  was  disposed  of  this  year  at 
low  prices,  and  is  not  calculated  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  many  of  the  middle  varieties. 
Pears. 

Pear  culture  has  received  a  new  impetus  of  late, 
and  bids  fair  to  be  extended  far  beyond  any  former 
undertaking  of  the  kind.  A  few  thousand  trees 
have  been  planted  of  late,  and  as  the  influence  of 
one  acts  upon  another,  we  may  with  reason  soon 
expect  to  see  pears  shipped  to  market  beyond  the 
amount  of  apples  now  going  there  ;  for  the  same 
rule  in  preference  to  apples  does  not  hold  good  in 
the  pear  trade,  as  there  is  not  that  difference  in  the 
time  of  ripening  pears,  between  the  North  and  this 
State,  as  there  is  in  apples.  A  winter  apple  tree 
from  the  North  planted  here  becomes  a  fall  variety, 
while  the  same  variety  of  pear,  though  ripening 
much  earlier  than  Northern  fruit,  does  not  lose  its 
character  as  much  as  an  apple.  The  committee 
feel  warranted  in  saying  that  they  have  never  known 
any  locality  where  pears  do  better  than  here,  both 
as  to  health  of  tree  and  quality  of  fruit.  They 
would  recommend  for  orchard  culture  Standards 
only;  and  if  any  Dwarfs  are  resorted  to,  plant  by 
themselves — as  a  plantation  of  a  mixture  is  very 
unsightly  to  a  pomologist.  Buerre  Giff'ard  and 
Washington  have  proved  well  for  early ;  Bartletts 
are  always  in  order.  The  Seckel  never  blights, 
which  is  an  important  consideration.  White  Doy- 
enne has  failed  North,  and  is  improving  here. — 
Belle  Lucrative  should  be  cultivated  on  its  own 
merits,  though  not  so  saleable  for  want  of  color. — 
Howell  has  done  well.  Buerre  d'Anjouhas  not  ful- 
filled the  expectation,  as  its  leaf  blights  some, 
though  it  is  very  good.  The  Butter,  though  not 
much  known  in  the  market,  has  borne  large  crops, 
and  stands  as  high  as  any  others,  which  is  the  main 

f)oint.  The  Vicar,  a  second-rate  pear,  grows  to  a 
arge  size  and  keeps  well,  bears  good  crops  on  the 
handsomest  tree  in  the  orchard.  Duchess  alw  ays 
a  favorite  in  the  family.  Buerre  Clairque  has  held 
its  leaves  well  and  borne  fine,  handsome,  large 
fruit.  Now  we  feel  that  one  thing  is  lacking  to 
make  pear  culture  a  success,  viz  :  that  refriger:Uor 
spoken  of.  Keep  your  Bartletts  four  weeks  and 
you  will  receive  double  price.  One  thousand  I);irt- 
lett  trees  ten  years  old  will  produce  at  least  one 
bushel  per  tree  ;  kept  back  four  weeks,  you  will 
get  $3.00;  at  fifteen  years  old,  twice  that  amount 
will  sometimes  be  realized.  One  dwarf  Vicar  this 
year  netted  $4.00  on  a  seven-year-old  tree.  Some 
Bartletts  have  produced  for  five  years  an  average 
of  twenty  dollars  per  tree.  One  Seckel  produced 
fifty  dollars  worth  in  N.  Y.  It  is  recommeiuled 
that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  feasibility  of  building  refrigerating  houses 
lor  keeping  fruit.  i 


Orapes. 

The  Subject  of  Grape  culture,  though  last  in  our 
report,  is  not  least  in  importance  though  in  this 
State  it  is  in  its  infancy,  and  scarcely  anything  has 
been  done  in  comparison  with  some  other  parts  of 
the  United  Stales,  if  we  should  not  mention  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Old  World  where  for  thousands  of 
years  attention  has  been  given  to  this  industry. — 
The  varieties  that  have  been  proved  most  success- 
ful here  are  the  Concord  and  Hartford  prolific — . 
the  latter  variety  with  some  has  dropped  from  the 
vine  more  than  was  desirable,  yet  with  others  that 
complaint  was  not  made  as  they  received  in  Phil- 
adelphia 16  cts  per  lb.    The  Diana  has  done  well, 
as  also  the  Ives'  Seedling.    The  Clinton  is  grown 
to  a  limited  extent,  but  because  of  its  small  size 
and  acid  taste  is  not  valued  as  a  market  grape, 
though  it  contains  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  more 
sugar  than  the  sweet  little  Delaware,  yet  the  super- 
abundance of  Tartaric  acid  fits  it  for  a  good  wine 
grape.    To  prevent  mildew,  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  use  sulphur  about  three  times  during  the 
growth  of  the  fruit,  first  soon  after  the  fruit  is  for- 
med, then  again  when  it  is  the  size  of  large  cur- 
rants, and  lastly  before  the  grape  takes  on  its  color. 
Three  pounds  of  sulphur  to  one  quart  of  lime,  and 
ten  gallons  of  hot  water,  mixed  and  applied  with  a 
brushbroom  when  cold,  makes  a  good  composition  : 
or  dry  sulphur  applied  with  some  dusting  imple- 
ment, or  what  is  better,  a  pair  of  bellows  made  for 
that  purpose.    Hillsides  are  the  best  locations,  and 
vines  trained  on  trellis  the  best  mode  of  culture. 
The  committee  feel  that  the  Grape  question  has 
not  had  its  full  share  of  attention  in  our  delibera- 
tions, when  we  consider  how  extensive  the  business 
is  prosecuted  in  other  States  and  Kingdoms  where 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  one  of  the  chief  indus- 
tries.   We  ask  your  indulgence  when  we  refer  to 
what  is  done  in  France  only,  without  enumerating 
that  industry  in  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  own  California.    Dr.  Jules  Guyot, 
an  authority  on  wine  and  vineyards,  writes  that  the 
vine  covers  2,500,000  hectares  or  about  6,250,000 
acres  of  ground,  about  the  20th  part  of  the  French 
territory,  and  i6th  part  of  the  cultivated  land.  Its 
raw  product  rises  to  more  than  1,500,000,000  francs, 
or  about  $300,000,000  in  gold.    It  supports,  6,000,- 
000  cultivators,  and  nearly  2,000,000  tradesmen, 
manufacturers,  transporters  and  merchants.  In 
forty  eight  Departments,  the  vine  produces  not  less 
than  one  quarter  of  the  total  agricultural  revenue, 
and  keeps  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  population  ;  and 
in  seventy  Departments  its  products  are  three  to  six 
times  greater  than  all  other  products,  and  we  are 
enabled  to  see  by  this  statement  that  if  every  acre 
of  ground  on  this  Peninsula  was  one  vast  Peach  or- 
chard and  the  prices  ranging  as  they  do  now.  that 
the  products  would  not  amount  to  one-half  of  the 
product  of  the  Grape  interest  in  France  alone. 

Ou  Small  Fruits. 

Mr.  R.  IT.  I'lielps,  chairman,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  committee  on  Small  Fruits  respectfully  re- 
port that  they  have  estimated  the  number  of  acres 
of  Strawljcrries  in  bearing  in  1872,  the  shipping 
point  of  which  was  Milford,  at  70  acres  ;  and  the 
amount  which  will  come  into  bearing  the  present 
season  (1873)  at  about  138  acres  ;  making  the  sur- 
prising increase  of  acreage  of  loo  per  cent.  We 
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have  ascertained  that  the  total  shipments  of  Straw-  I 
berries  from  Milford  station  last  year  were  154,000 
quarts,  which  gives  an  average  yield  for  our  esti- 
mate of  70  acres  of  2,200  quarts  per  acre.  ! 

We  have  ascertained  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
growers,  that  the  nett  profits  above  picking,  freight 
and  commission,  will  average  about  8  c.  per  quart. 
From  this  can  be  deducted  the  interest  on  the  land, 
the  manure  and  labor  in  tillage,  of  which  others 
can  form  their  own  estimate.  We  have  ascertain- 
ed from  a  competent  source  at  Lincoln  that  the 
amount  shipped  from  there  last  season  was  about 
20,000  quarts,  the  product  of  about  20  acres  ;  and 
the  present  season  there  will  be  an  addition  of  about 
5  acres  to  that  amount.  Though  last  season  was 
not  favorable  to  this  crop,  yet  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  nett  profits  per  acre  over  all  expenses  were 
in  some  cases  more  than  the  actual  value  of  the 
land  on  which  the  crop  was  raised,  and  though  this 
statement  may  not  be  sufiicient  to  brag  of  as  to 
the  value  of  sojne  of  the  land,  yet  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  crop  pays  far  better  in  this  section 
than  the  old  fashioned  products  usually  raised. 

Raspberries  yielded  fair  the  past  year  and  brought 
good  prices,  but  the  amount  annually  raised  we 
have  not  ascertained. 

Less  attention  is  paid  to  Blackberries  in  this  sec- 
tion where  such  quantities  grow  spontaneously, 
and  we  do  not  advise  extensive  cultivation  of  them 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  fruits,  which  pay  better  ; 
we  would  except,  hov*'ever,  Wilson's  Early,  M'hich 
ripens  before  the  peach  crop,  and  last  season 
brought  very  satisfactory  prices. 

Some  attention  is  beginning  to  be  paid  to  Goose- 
berries. They  are  free  from  mildew  in  this  section 
and  promise  well. 

In  conclusion,  as  your  committee  are  somewhat 
limited  in  their  subject  on  which  to  make  a  lengthy 
or  interesting  report,  they  may  be  allowed  to  adopt 
the  old  adage  that  "a  short  horse  is  soon  curred," 
and  v/e  will  offer  our  particular  advice  to  growers 
of  small  fruits  or  large  fruits,  to  raise  larger-  ovps 
on  less  land ;  and  for  this  good  piece  of  advice  we 
we  charge  nothing. 

On  Crates,  Implements,  and  Fertilizers. 

R.  H.  Oilman,  submitted  the  following  : 

Your  committee  in  pi-esenting  their  annual  re- 
port congratulate  the  society  that  there  has  been 
,  substantial  improvements  in  the  articles  that  they 
have  in  charge. 

The  mechanical  genius  of  the  country  is  becom- 
ing alive  to  the  importance  of  the  fruit  trade,  and 
are  endeavoring  to  furnish  us  with  more  conveni- 
ences and  cheaper  packages.  There  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  crates  and  baskets,  and  our 
■best  square  baskets  ai-e  now  manufactured  in  Dela- 
ware. 

The  question  of  round  or  square  baskets  has 
been  fully  discussed,  each  kind  has  its  advocates, 
but  on  one  point  they  all  agree  ;  that  good  fruit  in 
neat,  v/ell  filled  baskets,  let  them  be  round  or 
square,  brings  the  best  price.  So  throw  away  the 
old  dirty  baskets,  give  the -small  berries  to  the  pigs, 
and  we  won't  hear  so  much  complaint  of  low  prices. 

We  would  say  to  inventors  that  we  need  a  good 
crate  lock,  strong  and  cheap,  that  will  fasten  se- 
curely, open  without  a  key,  and  be  more  out  of  the 
way  than  the  hasp  and  staple.  We  believe  if  any 
one  has  a  lock  of  this  kind  it  would  pay  them  to 
bring  it  before  this  society. 


We  would  recommend  fruit  growers  to  ship  tfieir 
peaches  in  heavier,  neater  crates  than  are  orditia- 
rily  used.  We  have  understood  that  our  peaches 
are  frequently  unpacked  in  New  York,  put  up  in 
smoother,  stronger  crates,  and  sold  at  a  large  profit. 
There  was  a  crate  made  at  Lincoln  last  season  that 
we  believe  would  add  considerably  to  the  value  of 
fruit  shipped  in  it. 

The  subject  of  manufacturing  our  own  phos- 
phates, has  been  agitated  the  past  season,  but  with- 
out any  result.  We  doubt  if  it  can  be  done  by  far- 
mers to  advantage  ;  but  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves that  we  have  a  manufactory  right  at  our  door 
where  we  can  procure  a  good  article  at  a  reduced 
cost.  Without  discouraging  the  use  of  phosphate 
and  bone,  we  would  remind  you  that  the  main  de- 
pendence of  a  farmer  ought  to  be  his  home  manu- 
facture. Keep  your  barn-yard  full,  no  matter  with 
what,  so  that  it  is  capable  of  being  converted  into 
plant  food  ;  save  the  soapsuds,  leaves,  weeds,  etc.  ; 
have  them  all  composted  with  anything  that  will 
add  richness  to  the  mass,  then  when  you  have  saved 
everything  at  home  it  will  be  time  enough  to  fall 
back  on  phosphates. 

If  the  manure  that  goes  to  waste  every  year  in 
this  county  was  properly  cared  for  and  applied  it 
would  make  our  sandy  deserts  blossom  like  the 
rose,  fields  of  grain  would  take  the  place  of  pine 
thickets  and  sedge,  and  our  State  come  out  a 
diamond  of  the  first  water. 

After  the  reading  of  these  reports  the  association 
proceded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  with  the  following  result :  President,  E. 
Hopkins  ;  Vice-President,  R.  H.  Oilman  ;  Secre- 
tary, W.  C.  Davidson  ;  Treasurer,  H.  B.  Fiddeman. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Penifisular  Ne%us  and 
Advertiser^  for  the  above. 

For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

THE  POTOMAC  FRLHT  GROWER.S' 
ASSOCIATION. 

EXHIBITION  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  APPLE. 

This  Association  held  its  Februar>'  meeting  on 
the  4th  inst.  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  exhi- 
bition of  Winter  Apples.  On  the  table  were  the 
Wine  Sap,  Lim.ber-twig,  Abram,  Tewksbury,  Win- 
ter Blush,  Grindstone,  Carthouse,  Fallow-water, 
Albemarle  Pippin,  Willow-twig  and  Pomme  d'Api. 
The  apple  list,  from  Abram  to  Willow-twig,  was 
discussed  by  a  number  of  experienced  fruit  raisers, 
among  whom  were  Wm.  Saunders,  of  Washington  ; 
J.  H.  King,  of  Montgomery  county,  Md.;  Chalkly 
Gillingham,  of  Accotiiik,  Va.;  Judge  J.  H.  Gray,  a 
successful  fruit  grower  at  Falls  Church,  Va.;  Dr. 
Snodgrass,  late  President  of  the  New  York  Fruit 
Growers'  Club  ;  Col.  Chamberlin,  of  Loudon,  and 
Col.  Fratik  J.  Bramhall,  of  Flarrisonburgh  Va. 

The  President,  Chalkly  Gillingham,  read  his 
inaugural  address,  thanking  the  society  for  his  re- 
election, reviewing  the  ground  gone  over,  and  al- 
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hiding  to  the  promising  future  when  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  fruit-cukure  shall  be  widely  exten- 
ded, and  our  hills  and  vales  be  covered  with  trees 
and  vines  borne  down  by  yellow  and  purple  clus- 
ters. 

The  discussion  on  Apples  was  of  especial  impor- 
tance. 

Mr.  Saunders  first  said  :  "Our  exhibition  of  winter 
varieties  of  apples  is  not  as  large  as  I  hoped  it 
would  be,  yet  some  very  fine  apples  are  here.  The 
sparseness  of  varieties  I  deem  owing  to  the  great 
mistake  of  Southern  cultivators  of  years  gone  by, 
of  getting  their  apples  from  the  North.  There  are 
very  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  Northern 
Winter  Apple  is  a  second  rate  Fall  Apple  here. 
You  will  find  in  a  few  years  that  the  best  Winter 
apples  M'ill  be  those  originated  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas.  What  I  said  years  ago  I  am  every  year 
more  firmly  convinced  of,  namely,  that  the  Poto- 
mac Region  will  one  day  be  the  apple  region  of 
America." 

The  President — "This  was  the  opinion  of  A.  J. 
Downing  himself,  who  said  at  the  Richmond  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Pomological  Society,  that 
Virginia  seemed  to  him  to  be  by  nature  intended 
as  the  very  Paradise  of  the  apple.  We  must  take 
care  to  get  new  varieties,  and  test  them  carefully  ; 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the 
insects  and  diseases  which  injure  the  trees,  and  by 
timely  attention  keep  them  in  subjection." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  apples  discussed 
with  a  summing  up  of  the  remarks. 

Ahram—Goo(\.  keeper;  poor  quality. 

Abemarle— Good,  quality  and  keeper;  poor  bearer. 

Boling's  Sxveet— Good,  keeper ;  quality  dou])tl" nl. 

Carthouse—¥\ne  grower,  bearer  and  keeper. 

Smith's  Cidei-—FivHt  class  in  every  respect;  early 
winter. 

Cullasag a— Goo(\  in  North  Carolina. 

Couch— K  Southern  Virginia  seedling— winter- 
recommended. 

Domine—GooA  bearer,  poor  keeper. 

Fallow-ivater—QooA  flavor;  rots  badly;  January. 

Qrindstone—EAgt\\y  recommended  from  I^oudon 
county. 

i/arrisoH— Large  and  good. 

Limber  twig— Of  doubtful  value ;  good  keeper. 

3fiian— Highly  recommended  for  the  Valley.  This 
and  Orindstone  very  prolltiible. 

Milfleld  and  Halladai/'n  Seedling— \ ir0n\i\  \  recom- 
mended. 

iVtcA;a70cA;— Georgia;  good  grower;  recommended. 
Purfdi/j<7— Virginia;  not  handsome,  Initgood  keeper. 
Winter  Paradise— Good,  reddish  green;  well  sjxjkeii 
of. 

Rawles  Oenrt—PvoM^c,  good;  should  he  lhinno<'. 
Prior*  J?ed— Southern;  popular. 
Royal  iJtmt'f— Virginia  apple,  early. 
Shockly—'^onh.  Carolina,  winter. 
Lady  Apple— Very  protltftble;  bears  well  in  t  ie 
Vftiley ;  poorly  below. 


77i,icfc-«ei— Seedling  from  Southern  Virginia. 

Wi)iesap— All  united  in  praise  of  this  apple. 

Virginia  Late  Keeper— Good  in  February. 

Tewskbury  Winter  £Zm«7».— Handsome ;  good  quality ; 
bears  well ;  keeps  well ;  sells  well. 

Willoiv  rwjfif— Speckled;  dark  red;  spicy;  January. 

The  following  are  Southern  Winter  Apples  not 
discussed  :  Hoover,  Cowan's,  Oconee,  Yates  Steven- 
son's and  Lanier.  Information  is  desired  on  these 
apples. 

J.  T.  Brarnhall,  of  Falls  Church,  showed  a  can 
of  Jersey  Sweets  put  up  in  '71  that  were  equal  in 
color  and  quality  to  quinces. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  Apple  will  be  resumed. 

Hollywood. 


CAN  OUR  FRUIT  BE  SENT  ABROAD? 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Fanner : 

A  Baltimore  paper  informed  us  a  few  months 
that  a  trial  had  been  made  of  a  patented  (?)  process 
of  keeping  fruit  by  wrapping  in  a  prepared  paper. 
A  box  of  peaches  had  been  sent  to  the  Queen  of 
England  with  the  respects  of  the  patentee.  Has 
anything  been  heard  yet  from  that  crate  of  peaches, 
or  any  other  lot  similarly  treated  ?  If  successful, 
it,  with  the  Alden  process,  opens  a  wide  avenue 
for  the  disposal  of  our  fruit,  and  encourages  us  to 
go  boldly  into  fruit  raising.  Last  year  apples  were 
disgracefully  wasted  in  this  land  of  plenty.  Some 
enterprising  dealers  took  advantage  of  the  glut,  and 
during  the  first  half  of  October,  8,700  barrels  of 
apples  were  shipped  from  New  York  to  foreign 
ports. 

The  London  Garden  notices  the  arrival  of  a  lot 
of  American  Pippins,  Greenings  and  Spitzenbergs 
in  fine  condition,  and  the  A^ews  speaks  of  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  that  fruit.  They  proba- 
bly sold  at  about  30^-  or  35 J  per  barrel.  Dr.  Syl- 
vester, of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, estimates  the  apple  crop  of  New  York  last 
year,  to  be  worth  $3,000,000,  or  2,000,000  barrels. 
Yet  oranges  can  be  bought  in  New  York  cheaper 
than  apples.  Pie  had  shipped  apples  to  Glasgow  in 
<Tood  condition.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
The  apple  growing  in  New  York  was  not  over  done. 
1  would  add  in  a  different  sense  that  fruit  growing 
is  only  half  done.  That  is  care  not  taken  to  raise 
best  fruit.  A  No.  I  is  the  sort  that  will  ahoays 
command  a  ready  sale.  Inferior  fruit  is  quoted  at 
"what  thev  will  bring." 

While  I  ask  you  for  imformation  about  this  pro- 
cess of  seuding'the  more  perishable  fruit  abroad  in 
a  fresh  and  sound  state;  I  would  add  that  I  think 
the  facts  before  us,  warrant  us  in  advancing  boldly 
in  fruit  culture,  the  more  especially  as  we  have  a 
soil  and  climate  if  not  always  favorable  to  grain 
raising,  exactly  adopted  to  the  culture  of  the  most 
important  fruits  of  the  country. 

Hollywood. 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

MR.  JILKS  OJf  FARMER'S  CLUBS. 

ABOUT  MILCH  COWS. 
NUMBER  II. 

Mister  Editar : — If  I  rekollect  rite,  I  was  to  let 
you  kno  how,  in  mi  opinion,  farmers  could  jine 
heads  successfully,  and  wat  tha  could  accomplish 
bysuchjint  action.  Let  us  take  one  case  at  a 
time :  the  cow  question.  One  ov  mi  nabors  a  few 
miles  off  kept  four  or  five  cows,  and  sold  only  eight 
pounds  of  butter  a  week  ;  another,  with  the  same 
number  of  cows,  did  sometimes  sell  twelve  or  thir- 
teen pounds.  I  am  stating  facts,  not  fancies.  Last 
fall  I  was  short-  of  hands,  and  stepped  over  to  a 
neighbor's,  two  miles  off,  to  hire  his  boy.  I  walked 
up  to  his  pasture,  and  found  the  milk-maid  sitting 
down  by  the  bars,  waiting  for  nabor  Korker  to 
drive  up  the  gentle  kine.  Vou  see,  I  am  always  on 
the  lookout  for  adventur  and  information,  and 
those  things,  and  to  git  tew  it  you  have  to  pump. 
Sez  I,  when  I  see  nabor  K,  komin  across  the  fields 
with  three  or  four  head,  "Why,  you  must  make  az 
mutch  az  five  pounds  of  butter  a  week  out  ov  so 
menny  hed  of  kattle."  "Last  week  we  did  it,"  sez 
she,  triumphant  like,  for  she  spoke  quick  an'  exult- 
ingly,  "but  this  week  we  made  only  three."  Them 
iz  all  solem  facts.  Now,  there  is  plenty  of  cows  in 
this  country  that  give  from  six  to  fourteen  pounds 
of  butter  a  week.  It's  no  use  fur  enny  reader  to 
say,  "I  don't  b'leeve  it,"  fur  I  could  produce  the 
names  and  dates  in  a  court  of  law,  ef  necessary, 
(I'm  not  goaking  ;  I  never  do  goak  on  questions  of 
fact,  jest  to  tickle  peeple,  an'  lea.ve  em  in  doubt  whe- 
ther you  are  in  earnest  or  goakin,  altho'  the  fellers 
down  at  the  store  set  up  an  orful  laugh  when  the 
Farmer\yxvc>.  last  month  with  mi  piece  in  it,)  and  I 
had  a  cow  that  made  about  twelve  pounds  a  week, 
and  sold  more  butter  from  her  than  them  that  was 
milkin'  four  times  az  menny  hed  to  do  it,  and  the 
peeple  that's  got  them  big  butter  cows  are  doing  it 
not  from  one  or  two  exceptional  cases,  but  from  a 
herd  ;  and  moreover,  the  calves  of  that  herd,  wen 
they  git  to  be  milked,  are  jes  az  good  milkers  az 
their  mothers,  and  v>'en  the  best  milkin'  animals  are 
picked  out  to  raise  stock  from,  and  long  years  are 
spent  in  developing  the  milk-giving  and  butter- 
makin'  properties  ov  the  race,  the  result  kan't  be 
otherwise  than  a  better  race  than  the  thin-bellied, 
big-necked,  cat-flanked  critters  that  work  fur  thare 
livin'  on  sedge-fi.elds,  and  git  with  kalfb}"^  any  scrub 
male  that  vv  as  too  poor  to  sell  in  his  youthful  days, 
and  too  onery  to  kill  in  old  age  ;  and  ef  farmers 
wasn't  so  blind  to  their  own  interests  they'd  see  it, 
an'  they've  got  to  see  it,  ef  I  ain't  mistaken  in  the 
times,  or  give  vray  under  the  circumstances  in  ope- 
ration against  them.  Ef  this  awful  pressure  in  the 
money  market,  and  money  at  twenty-five  per  cent, 
interest,  don't  open  farmers'  eyes,  I'm  mistaken. 
It's  goin'  to  drive  out  ov  the  feeld  them  that  kan't 
hold  their  own,  and  bring  in  a  new  order  of  things, 
based  on  the  principles  and  processes  of  modern 
improvement.  Think  of  Marjdand  farmers  still 
competing  with  the  West  in  raising  korn,  and  it 
worth  out  there  a  levy  a  bushel,  and  no  buyers,  and 
konsequently  they're  burning  it  up  for  fewel.  You 
don't  bleeve  that,  neither,  I  suppose?  Jes  turn  to 
the  last  monthly  Report  (Januarv)  of  the  Depart- 

2  -   -  .  ^  ■ 


ment  of  Agriculture,  then,  page  22.  Now,  suppose 
twenty-five  or  fifty  farmers  jine  together  in  a  club, 
and  buy  a  young  bull  or  two  of  that  improved 
breed,  what  would  a  hundred  dollars  be  divided 
among  them?  or  suppose  they  agree  to  pay  a  dollar 
or  two  a  head  for  each  cow  served  by  an  improved 
bull,  and  plank  the  money  down  to  some  able,  res- 
ponsible member,  how  quickly  he  would  jump  at 
the  chance,  buy  the  animal,  and  keep  him  for  ser- 
vice. And  how  quickly  would  the  improvement 
and  the  outlay  show  by  breeding  always  from  the 
best  cows,  and  the  product  of  the  improved  stock. 
Talk  about  banks  and  mortgages  for  farmers  to  put 
their  money  in,  (them  that's  got  any  to  put,)  when 
five  or  ten,  or  a  hundred  dollars,  spent  in  that  way 
would  pay  a  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  outlay !  It's 
the  poor  farmin'  that  don't  pay.  It's  the  single- 
handed  way  we  farmers  have  of  doing  things  that 
don't  pay.  It's  raising  a  pound  of  butter  a  week 
per  cow  that  don't  pay.  It's  loosing  the  benefits 
which  all  the  great  business  bodies  of  the  city — 
the  merchants,  the  brokers,  the  hatters,  the  shoe- 
makers, the  can-makers,  the  tailors — derive  from 
combination,  that  don't  pay.  It's  being  subject  to 
the  consequences  of  these  combinations,  without 
any  rebutting  force  to  oppose  to  them,  without  the 
strong  right  arm  of  conscious  powqr  to  defend 
themselves  with,  that  don't  pay,  and  when  we  plant 
the  tree  of  organization,  and  pluck  the  ripe  fruit 
from  its  branches,  we  shall  find  the  fruit  others  have 
taken  to  secure  success  will  give  us  also  the  health 
which  is  prosperity.    Yours,  hopefilly, 

EZEKIEL  JiLKS. 


Progress  of  Agriculture  during  the  Last 
Decade. — Our  increase  in  all  the  chief  articles  of 
agricultural  produce,  as  shown  by  the  census  re- 
port, is  something  enormous. 

Wine  has  increased  fourteen-fold  since  1850,  and 
nearly  doubled  in  the  last  decade,  California  being 
its  chief  producer. 

Hops  have  increased  seven  fold  in  the  same  time, 
and  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  New 
York  growing  two-thirds  of  the  whole  crop. 

Barley  has  increased  six  fold. 

Flax  six  fold,  and  flaxseed  trebled. 

Wheat  trebled  and  oats  doubled. 

Irish  potatoes  have  only  increased  one-third,  and 
sweet  decreased  one-half. 

Live  stock  have  trebled  in  value. 


"According  to  Milton,  Eve  kept  silence  in  Eden 
to  hear  her  husband  talk,"  said  a  gentleman  to  a 
lady  friend,  and  then  added,  in  a  rather  melancholy 
tone,  "but,  alas  !  there  have  been  no  Eves  since." 
"Because,"  retorted  the  lady  quickly,  "there  have 
been  no  husbands  worth  listening  to." 

Kind  W^ords  are  the  bright  flowers  of  earth's 
existence  ;  use  them,  and  especially  around  the 
fireside  circle.  They  are  jewels  beyond  price,  and 
powerful  to  heal  the  wounded  heart  and  make  the 
weighQd^dQWU  spirit  §l*d. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS. 

We  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourseh  es  and 
our  subscribers  this  month,  and  to  feel  proud  of 
our  contributors,  some  are  new  and  the  others 
seemed  to  have  turned  over  a  "new  leaf  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  given  us  the  benefit  of  their  practical 
wisdom  and  useful  acquirements  through  their  fa- 
cile pens.  It  will  be  seen,  that  almost  the  whole 
m.attcr  composing  the  present  number  of  the  ilAi'n'- 
Luid  Fanner  is  made  up  of  original  contributions 
and  editorials,  whilst  we  have  several  communica- 
tions of  interest  crowded  out.  This  is  somew  hat 
U'.iusual  in  monthly  magazine  history.  And  each 
article,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  is  well  written,  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  IhegcneRl  glass  yfreatlr 


ers,  and  most  of  them  of  importance  to  the  farmer. 
This  proves  the  deep  interest  felt  by  the  public  in 
the  success  of  our  journal  and  the  principles  it 
advocates,  all  of  which  commands  our  sincere  and 
grateful  acknowledgment. 

Among  our  new  contributors  we  welcome  "Holly- 
wood," with  his  practical  ideas,  and  "Old  Kent" — 
though  he  is  rather  saixastic,  yet  suggestive.  "We 
thought  we  had  fully  explained  ourselves  in  our 
notice  of  the  College  Catalogue  to  which  he  refers. 

We  are  happy  to  offer  to  the  perusal  of  our  many 
readers  the  able  and  scientific  production  of  "A.  J. 
W."  on  Plant  Food.  We  hope  this  is  but  the  be- 
ginning of  many  other  papers  from  the  same  source. 
Agriculture  wants  the  light  of  Science. 

No.  df  of  Mr.  Wilkinson! s  Variety  of  State?nenis 
and  Suggestions  all  hnportant  to  the  Farmer" — is 
such  as  will  commend  itself  to  every  one  who  reads 
it  or  has  read  the  preceeding  articles  of  the  series, 
and  needs  no  comment  from  us.  We  are  happy  to 
have  so  popular  a  writer  grace  our  columns  with 
his  able  and  practical  effusions. 

Land  Mark  as  usual  is  instructive,  professedly 
to  the  young,  but  the  old  can  read  and  well  profit 
by  his  matured,  and  neatly  expressed  sentiments 
and  sound  advice. 

We  are  particularly  happy  to  have  the  excellent 
and  scientific  communication  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Van^ 
)to}'t,  on  the  value  of  Coal  Ashes,  as  it  will  no  doubt, 
because  it  should,  have  the  effect  to  make  our  far- 
mers use  in  the  future  this  heretofore  neglected 
and  despised,  fertilizer.  We  have  long  since  held 
the  opinion  from  actual  experiment,  that  it  was  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  renovation  of  worn  out  soils, 
especially  stiff  clay  knolls,  but  m  ere  deterred  we 
honestly  confess,  from  publicly  asserting  our  con- 
viction, because  of  our  want  of  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry and  the  fear  that  we  would  be  ridiculed  by 
the  "phantom  tumor"  chemists  who  have  declared 
coal  ashes  to  be  worse  than  worthless  as  a  fertili- 
zer. 

The  communications  of  N.  B.  Worthington,  Esq.^ 
on  '^Maryland  Agricultural  College"  and  ^^Smada" 
concerning  Wheat,  Bone,  Smut,  &c.,  will  be  read 
with  interest. 

We  are  glad  our  old  friend  and  correspondent, 
Hon.  John  Mcrryman,  has  again  resumed  his  pen 
for  our  columns. 

''Plant  Gro7oth  and  Filtration"  by  Dr.  David 
Stewart,  will  command  the  attention  of  every 
thoughtful  reader  who  reflects  upon  these  highly 
interesting  subjects. 

"Mr.  yilks,"  continues  to  refresh  us  with  his 
popular,  practical  humor,  and  is  turning  the  tables 
on  the  -'jQQd^e"  very  ''sarkastical." 
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TWO  MORE  VETERANS  ARE  DEAD. 

Since  our  last  issue,  a  national  calamity  has  been 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Professor  Maiuy  and 
Licther  Tucker. 

M.  F.  Maury,  L.  L.  D.  had  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation as  a  scientist  and  philosopher,  he  manifested 
the  deepest  interest  in  all  matters  that  appertained 
to  Agriculture,  and  bent  the  energies  of  his  power- 
ful mind  and  his  vast  learning  to  its  advancement, 
viewing  it  as  a  science,  hence  the  Agriculturists  of 
the  whole  country,  must  deplore  the  great  lost  they 
have  sustained  by  death.  The  void  thus  created 
will  not  soon  be  filled,  if  ever,  by  such  zealous 
ability. 

Luther  Tucker,  the  venerable  senior  editor  of 
that  widely  circulated  and  able  paper,  the  Cultiva- 
tor and  Country  Gentleman,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy,  died  at  his  residence  in  Albany,  on  the 
26th  of  January  last.  He  was  the  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  Agricultural  Journalist  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  born  in  Brandon,  Vermont,  May 
yth,  1802  ;  when  fifteen  years -old  removed  to  Pal- 
myra, New  York,  as  a  printer's  apprentice.  At 
twenty-four  or  five  years,  established  himself  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  started  a  daily  paper,  called 
the  Daily  Ad-ertiser.  On  the  1st  Januaiy,  1831, 
he  started  the  famous  Genesee  Farmer,  which  soon 
became  a  rival  of  the  Culnvafor,  then  the  organ  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  edi- 
ted by  the  distinguished  Judge  Buel.  In  1S39  the 
great  agricultural  v\-riter,  Buel,  died,  and  in  1840, 
Tucker  removed  the  Genesee  Fanner  to  Albany, 
and  consolidated  it  ^^ith  the  Cultivator.  Under 
the  latter  title  the  monthly  was  continued  for  thir- 
teen years,  when  The  Cottntry  Genilemaii  appeared 
in  its  place  as  a  vreekly,  and  up  to  this  time  has 
held  the  first  place  in  the  ranks  of  agricultural 
vveeklies  in  the  Avorld. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Tucker  was  clear,  concise,  in- 
telligent and  always  to  the  point.  He  was  a  de- 
voted and  active  friend  of  agriculture,  and  through 
his  labors  of  many  years,  contributed  greatly  to  its 
progress  and  the  elevation  of  its  dignity  as  the  most 
im.portant  and  useful  pursuit  of  mankind. 

The  month  of  January,  1S73,  has  been  mourn- 
fully signalized  by  the  loss,  to  agriculture,  of  a  trio 
of  its  most  illustrious  and  praciically  useful  sup- 
porters— the  venerated  and  venerable  Gowen,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maury,  of  Virginia,  and  TuCKER, 
of  New  York. 


From  C.  Coleman  &  Son,  Illustrated  Price  List  of  the 
Duquesue  AVagon  Works. 

From  Henry  Clarke  &  Son,  King  street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  their  Wholesale  Catalogue  Qf  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  tfec,  for  1873. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  PEACH  CROP. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Peach  Growers'  As- 
sociation, held  at  Dover,  Del.,  on  Tuesday,  the  iSth 
of  February,  after  the  discussion  of  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  on  Railroad  Rates,  &c., 
the  following  on  the  prospects  of  the  peach  crop 
for  the  coming  season,  was  elicited : 

Mr.  Townsend  said  that  in  his  locality  the  buds 
were  badly  damaged.  Mr.  Jno.  Cochran  gave  the 
same  unfavorable  report  of  Middetown.  E.  R. 
Cochran  said  that  he  found  some  varieties  to  be 
one-third  alive.  Mr.  Griffith,  of  Kent  Co.,  Md., 
had  examined  extensively  in  his  section,  and  as  the 
result  would  say  that  not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  any  variety  are  left  unblasted,  and  of  many  vari- 
eties not  more  than  six  per  cent.;  Early  York  are 
least  injured.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cummins  thought  that 
in  all  the  upper  part  of  Jersey,  north  of  a  line  par- 
allel with  St.  George's  in  this  State,  the  buds  were 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  Dr.  Davidson  of  Mil- 
ford,  said  that  in  lower  Kent  and  down  the  Penin- 
sula, so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  hear  from,  the 
buds  are  yet  unimpaired,  the  trees  in  splendid  con- 
dition, and  the  prospect  for  a  full  crop  highly  flat- 
tering.  

MOHAIR— AN  ISLAND  GOAT  RANCH  IN 
THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

A  private  letter  received  by  Col.  H.  G.  Otis,  of 
this  city,  says  the  IVashingtoji  Chronicle,  from  San 
Francisco,  states  that  William  M.  Landrum,  the 
well-known  wool-grower  and  breeder  of  the  famed 
Angora  goat,  of  Asia,  which  rare  and  valuable  ani- 
mal Mr.  Landrum  introduced  upon  the  Pacific 
coast  many  years  ago,  has  just  concluded,  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  other  capitalists,  negotiations  for 
the  island  of  Guadalupe,  an  island  in  the  Pacific, 
off  San  Diego,  and  about  tAVo  hundred  miles  south- 
wardly from  that  point,  and  ninety  miles  from  the 
main-land.  The  island  is  twenty-six  miles  long, 
averages  ten  miles  in  width,  has  good  timber  and 
water  upon  it,  and  20,000  goats  of  the  short-haired 
species,  well  suited  for  breeding  to  Angora  rams. 
The  purchasers  have  formed  a  joint  stock  company, 
which  is  incorporated,  with  Landrum  as  president, 
who  will  in  a  few  days  send  to  the  Island,  from  his 
ranch  in  Santa  Cruz  county,  one  hundred  pure 
breed  Angora  rams.  George  W.  Dent  is  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  company,  and  takes  one  tenth  of 
the  stock — 1,000  shares.  The  old  man  says  :  ''This 
is  the  finest  goat  ranch  in  the  world,  "/  reckon'  " 
There  have  been  32,000  goats  slaughtered  on  the 
island  within  the  last  five  years. 

From  H,  A.  Dreer,  Wholesale  Price  List  of  Field, 
Vegetable  aji^  Flowfr  ^?§ds,  1§73.  Philadelphia,  Pa» 
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DOES  FARMING  PAY? 

Poplar  Grove,  Howard  Co., Dec.  ii,  1872. 
I  have  been  requested  to  tell  you  "what  I  know 
about  farming,"  and  have  consented  because  I  so 
often  hear  farmers  complaining  that  it  does  not 
pay. 

i  bought  the  farm  on  which  I  now  reside  in  1837 
for  $3,400.  It  contained  120^  acres;  but  I  have 
since  purchased  123  acres  woodland  for  $375,  ma- 
king in. all  133  acres  at  a  cost  of  $3,775.  The  soil 
was  exceedingly  poor,  but  the  buildings  very  good. 
I  made  but  little  improvements  until  1848,  when  I 
commenced  using  fertilizers.  I  have  under  culti- 
vation, at  the  present  time,  106  acres  by  actual  sur- 
vey, and  the  remainder  woodland.  I  have  applied 
120  bushels  shell  lime  to  the  acre,  with  liberal  ap- 
plications of  bone  and  a  few  other  fertilizers.  I 
have  reclaimed  all  the  wet  and  marshy  land,  making 
more  than  1,200  perches  of  under-drain  ;  cleared 
the  farm  of  more  than  2,000  cart-loads  of  stone, 
partly  by  blasting,  and  more  than  3,000  stumps  ; 
expended  more  than  $2,000  in  building  ;  more  than 
$6,000  in  fertilizers  ;  and  the  farm  is  well  stocked 
with  fruit  trees,  which  annually  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  pears,  apricots, 
quinces,  and  many  smaller  fruits.  Add  to  this 
expense  necessary  in  a  large  family,  which  with  the 
above  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
farm. 

Annexed  I  give  the  receipts  and  profits  for  1871 : 

RECEIPTS. 

Vegetables.   ....  §32,99 

Pi-uits   334.29 

L^  e  Stock   169.82 

Waeat   632.00 

Com   51.00 

Oats   228.75 

Pork   22.80 

Straw  and  Shucks   207.01 

Hay   742.05 

Butter,  Poultry  and  Eggs      342.35 


(98.06 


EXPENSES. 


Interest  on  purchase  money,  (3775)   8226.50 

Interest  on  money  invested  in  live 

stock  and  farming  iniplementsCft2  J00}  120.00 

Labor  ,   400.00 

Taxes  and  Insurance   95.00 

Fertilizers  ■   20i).00 

Blacksmith  and  Wheelwright   125.00 


$1466.50 

Leaving  a  surplus  of  $1631.56 

Tiie  farm  is  permanently  improved,  producing 
two  Ions  of  hay  per  acre,  and  other  crops  in  pro- 
portion, and  is  worth  four  times  its  cost.  All  the 
bread,  meal,  fruit,  butter,  vegetables  poultry  and 
eggs  used  by  my  family  were  produced  by  the  farm. 
\Ve  have  the  advantages  of  horses  to  ride,  and 
drive  at  pleasure,  and  many  other  conveniences 
which  would  cause  additional  expense  were  I  en- 
gaged in  any  other  occupation.  And,  Mr.  Editor, 
in  conclusion,  I  will  ask  the  question,  "does  farm- 
ing pay?" 

We  copy  the  above  from  the  Ellicott  City  Amer- 
ican Progress,  The  article  is  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Ijams, 
a  prominent  farmer  of  Howard  county,  and  maybe 
taken  as  one  answer  to  the  question,  does  farming 
pay?    It  has  undoubtedly  paid  him,  and  why  ?  "\Ve 


call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  items  in  the  list 
to  show  a  few  reasons  why.  In  the  first  place,  this 
j  is  not  only  an  instance  of  profit,  but  of  good  living 
i  and  improvement.  Some  farmers  will  settle  on  a 
piece  of  land,  work  it,  and  save  money,  but  their 
I  land  and  buildings  will  be  very  little  better  than 
I  when  they  began.  $8,000  have  been  spent  on  this 
i  place,  (which  of  course  includes  only  a  portion  of 
I  the  outlay,)  in  improvements,  and  what  is  the  re- 
j  suit?  Nearly  $700  were  realized  from  fruits,  but- 
'■.  ter,  poultry  and  eggs,  only.  How  many  large  far- 
mers sell  over  $300  worth  of  fruit  in  a  year?  How 
many  sell  over  $700  worth  of  hay  ?  It  will  be  no- 
ticed this  farm  contains  only  106  acres  of  cultivated 
land.  How  many  of  the  large  landed  proprietors 
can  show  a  clear  profit  upon  investment  of  the 
twenty.five  per  cent,  indicated  by  the  above  figures? 
The  amount  spent  in  fertilizers  was  $200.  At  this 
rame  rate  for  all  Marylnnd — the  number  of  im- 
proved acres  being  about  3,000,000 — six  millions 
of  dollars  would  have  been  spent.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  wheat,  it  will  be  noticed  also  that  the  great 
portion  of  the  receipts  are  from  the  sale  of  those 
articles  which  drew  on  the  fertility  of  the  farm  to  a 
small  extent,  which  was  readily  replaced  by  the 
large  quantities  of  lime  and  fertilizers  put  on- the 
land.  We  see  that  Mr.  Ijams  also  appreciates  the 
comforts  of  the  farmer's  vocation,  for  he  writes  "we 
have  the  advantage  of  horses  to  ride  and  drive  at 
pleasure,  and  many  other  conveniences  which  would 
cause  additional  expense  in  any  other  vocation." 
We  may  put  down  good  health  as  a  "convenience" 
beyond  all  price,  and  with  25  per  cent,  profit  on 
investments  besides,  we  may  conclude  that  farming 
pays  when  prosecuted  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions constantly  given  in  the  columns  of  the  Mary- 
land Farmer,  viz  :  work  less  land  ;  cultivate  thor- 
oughly ;  dry  all  low  lands  ;  remove  all  obstacles  to 
machine-operating  ;  manure  heavily  ;  apply  lime  ; 
put  up  good  buildings  ;  sell  those  articles  that  will 
not  exhaust  the  land  ;  raise  plenty  of  grass,  and  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  transactions,  expenses  and 
receipts,  and  publish  them  occasionally  for  the  in- 
struction and  encouragement  of  your  brother  far- 
mers. 


Shoats  in  a  Barn  Cellar. — A  Maine  farmer 
manufactures  manure — that  is,  mixes  it — by  keep- 
ing four  shoats  in  his  barn  cellar  where  he  feeds 
them  raw  sugar  beets  and  a  quart  of  corn  put  down 
with  the  manure  every  morning.  He  says  :  "The 
way  they  'go  for  it'  (the  corn,)  is  perfectly  lovely. 
The  manure  is  rooted,  re-rooted  and  rooted  again, 
until  it  is  worked  up  as  fine  as  old  manure.  The 
stocH  h  every  night." 
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For  the  Maryland  Fanner. 

COAL  ASHES. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  Mr.  John  Batee, 
of  Petersburg,  desiring  information  relative  to  the 
value  of  coal  ashes,  in  one  of  your  issues  of  last 
year,  I  would  state  that  by  actual  experiment  and 
careful  observation,  I  am  convinced  that  they  are 
of  more  real  value  to  the  farmer,  than  generally 
regarded  by  those,  who  it  would  seem  were  well 
calculated  to  estimate  their  worth. 

I  have  looked  in  vain  for  an  article  upon  this 
subject  which  would  express  my  opinion,  and  as 
this  is  the  season  for  saving  coal  ashes  I  offer  my 
views  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  B.,  was  unable  to  see  any  difference  in  the 
yield  of  potatoes,  where  he  used  coal  ashes,  side  by 
side  with  stable  manure.  Although  almost  uni- 
versally used,  stable  manure  is  not  the  best  manure 
for  the  potato  ;  much  the  contrary  ;  but  we  should 
have  expected  a  marked  difference  if  a  good  dress- 
ing of  super-phosphate  had  been  used.  I  do  not 
contend  that  coal  ashes  would  be  as  valuable  as 
the  phosphate,  but  nevertheless  they  are  service- 
able as  a  manure,  always  worth  something  and  oc- 
casionally very  effective. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  Mr.  Robert  Nicholson,  a 
very  reliable  gentleman,  and  an  observant  farmer, 
assured  me  that  he  was  unable  to  see  any  difference 
in  corn  where,  wood  asJies  and  coal  ashes  were  used 
along  side  of  each  other  ;  atid  it  was  upon  light 
land.  Of  course  he  applied  the  latter  in  double  the 
quantity  to  the  former,  but  they  were  fztre  coal 
ashes,  with  only  the  foreign  substance  which  usually 
get  into  them  from  kindlings,  &c. 

I  have  repeatedly  experimented  with  coal  ashes 
upon  wheat,  corn,  potatoes  and  grass,  with  mark- 
ed effect ;  and  so  have  others  of  my  acquaintance, 
whom  I  could  name,  and  refer  to  the  experiments, 
if  necessary. 

No  one  doubts  their  beneficial  effects,  fuechani- 
cally  upon  stiff  soils,  and  of  their  value  attributable 
to  the  small  amount  of  wood  ashes  in  them.  But 
I  am  prepared  to  explain  their  value,  apart  from 
any  admixture  of  wood  ashes  they  happen  to  con- 
tain. 

1st.  To  their  power  of  absorbing  ammonia,  and 
2d.  To  the  silica  or  silicic  acid  which  they  con- 
tain. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  proposition,  I  hold  that  they 
do  absorb  free  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  gas  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  longer  exposed,  the  greater 
the  quantity  absorbed,  consequently  the  more  valu- 
able. Now  for  the  proof :  I  have  mixed  quick  lime 
and  sal-ammoniac  in  a  glass  retort,  and  by  subject- 
ing the  mixture  to  gentle  heat  obtained,  and  collec- 


ted by  displacement  the  free  ammonia.  The  lime 
decomposes  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  forming 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  liberating  the  ammoniacal 
gas  which  escapes  colorless  and  transparent.  In  a 
glass  stoppered  jar  containing  this  gas,  I  have  sub- 
jected to  its  influence  recently,  burned  coal  ashes, 
from  which  every  trace  of  amm.onia  had  been  re- 
moved, for  different  lengths  of  time,  and  afterwards 
examined  them  for  ammonia,  mixing  them  in  the 
same  kind  of  jar,  after  expesure,  wich  quick  lime 
and  closing  the  jar  for  a  few  minutes. 

Removing  the  stopper  and  exposing  a  glass  red 
moistened  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white 
cloud  (chloride  of  ammonium)  is  produced,  from 
the  formation  of  the  solid  salt.  By  the  intensity 
of  this  cloud  and  by  other  means  at  our  command, 
we  are  enabled  to  determine  the  amount  of  ammo- 
nia each  specimen  contains,  which  varies  in  differ- 
ent samples  ;  those  longest  exposed  to  the  air  con- 
taining the  larger  percentage. 

We  all  know  that  the  air  is  a  source  of  am- 
monia, and  that  rains  and  storms  bring  it  in  con- 
tact with  substances  exposed.  The  ashes  seem  to 
be  an  excellent  absorbent  and  increase  in  value 
with  exposure. 

Now  for  proposition 

2d.  The  coal  contains  silica  and  uncombined 
silicon,  which  by  buring,  the  alkaline  bases  form 
with  the  silicic  acid,  sails,  and  then  silicates  are 
readily  soluble. 

The  acid  character  of  silica  is  especially  exhibi- 
ted when  exposed  in  contact  with  other  salts,  to  a 
high  temperature.  It  then  displaces  the  most 
powerful  acids  from  their  combinations,  and  uni- 
ting with  their  bases,  forms  silicates.  But  just  exact- 
ly how  this  happy  development  of  assimilable  sili- 
cates in  marked  quantities  or  effects,  are  attribu- 
table, I  will  not  attempt  to  clearly  enunciate.  The 
composition  of  many  of  the  silicious  minerals  is  ex- 
tremely complex,  and  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
extremely  interesting,  and  yet  their  chemical  formu- 
la and  most  natural  relations  are  still  open  to  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  v.-ell  that  I  do  know  that  silica  is  found  in 
the  coal,  and  in  the  foreign  substances  which  get 
into  it  before  being  burned.  Almost  pure  silicic 
acid,  common  sand,  is  frequently  mixed  with  it  in 
handling,  and  that  the  Yaluabk^  silicates  are  found 
in  its  ashes,  I  have  demonstrated  to  my  ov.-n  satis- 
faction by  actual  chemical  tests. 

I  have  been  a  long  time  in  acquainting  myself  by 
energetic  experimental  experience,  v.ith  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  coming  to  this  determined  stand  as  to 
the  value  of  coal  ashes. 

I  can  confidently  say  to  farmers,  your  coal  ashes 
are  worth  saving,  zaorth  Jiauling  and  wo7-th  api>ly~ 
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ing.  If  practicable,  I  should  prefer  to  use  them 
with  other  substances  where  the  combination  would 
increase  their  value,  as  would  also  the  ashes  render 
the  substances  with  which  they  are  mingled  more 
Valuable.  But  apply  them  directly  to  the  soil  if 
you  have,  or  Can  procure  them  in  abundance, 
rather  than  not  use  them  at  all.  I  shall  reserve  for 
another  article  what  I  have  to  say  about  their  utili- 
zation and  application. 

E.  A.  Vannort,  M.  D. 

Mount  Airy,  Kent  county,  Md. 

From  experiments  made  some  years  ago,  in 
England,  with  coal  ashes,  they  were  found  to  be 
excellent  top-dressing  for  clover  and  grass  lands, 
especially  on  dry,  sandy  soil.  The  quantity  used 
was  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  spread 
either  immediataly  after  harvest,  or  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring.  The  qualities  of  coal  ashes 
are  said  to  be  improved  by  covering  up  in  every 
cart  load  of  ashes  one  bushel  of  lime  in  hottest 
state,  for  about  ten  or  twelve  hours,  when  the  lime 
will  be  entirely  fallen.  The  whole  is  then  mixed 
together,  and  turned  over  three  times,  when  the 
cinders  or  half-burned  pieces  of  coal,  which  would 
otherwise  be  of  no  use,  will  be  found  reduced  to  as 
fine  a  powder  as  the  lime  itself.  The  coal  ashes 
should  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  when  thus  pre- 
pared with  lime  and  applied  to  swampy  soils,  is 
said  to  improve  them  very  materially.  Dry  coal 
ashes,  applied  to  night  soil,  from  time  to  time,  frees 
it  from  unpleasant  odor,  and  forms  a  highly  concen- 
trated manure,  which  is  in  proper  condition  to  be 
carted  away. 

Much  of  the  coal  used  for  fuel  in  England  is  the 
soft  coal,  but  we  have  no  doubt  good  results  would 
follow  from  the  use  of  ashes  of  American  coals. — 
Indeed,  in  proof  that  they  have  considerable  ma- 
nurial  value,  a  writer  states  that. he  has  often  seen 
squashes  and  other  vegetables  growing  in  great 
luxuriance  upon  a  heap  of  coal  ashes  which  had 
been  thrown  out  from  the  grates,  and  entirely  free 
from  a  mixture  of  earth  or  manures.  The  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  the  inland  cities  and  villages  is 
becoming  every  day  more  extensive,  and  the  ashes 
for  the  most  part  are  thrown  away  as  useless  ma- 
terial. 

To  those  living  within  the  reach  of  cities  and 
villages,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  collect  this 
waste  rubbish  and  experiment  with  it  upon  grass 
lands,  with  a  view  of  determining  its  real  value.  It 
is  a  mine  which  may  be  be  well  worth  working,  and 
one  which  the  practical  farmer  should  not  overlook. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  Dr.  George  W.  Benson,  has 
recently  established  four  dumping  grounds  in  dif- 
ferent sections  on  the  confines  of  the  city  for  the 


purpose  of  depositing  the  night  soil,  coal  ashes  and 
garbage,  and  are  now  compounding  the  night  soil 
and  coal  ashes — the  latter  being  gathered  separate 
from  the  ordinary  garbage — for  manurial  purposes, 
to  be  sold  to  farmers  from  the  several  depositories. 
They  anticipate  a  ready  sale,  at  nominal  prices,  for 
all  they  can  manipulate.  It  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  city  has  not  long  since 
attempted  to  utilize  the  waste  of  a  great  city  like 
ours,  and  thereby  render  a  great  service  to  the  far- 
mers and  gardeners  of  the  State,  as  well  as  add  to 
the  city's  exchequer. 


THE  WARREN  HOE. 


In  the  "Warren  IToe"  a  po«i«  instead  of  the  broad 
blade  enters  the  ground.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
that  this  is  accomplislied  with  greater  ease,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  does  its  woi'lt  more  tliorouglily  be- 
cause it  can  never  slip  over  the  surface,  but  enters  tlie 
ground  and  cuts  up  e\ery  weed  witliin  tlie  reacli  of 
its  cutting  edges  or  sides.  Tlie  corners  of  tlie  blade 
are  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  any  soil,  but  while 
thoroughly  pulverizing  the  ground  it  always  scours, 
keeping  itself  bright  and  clean  at  all  times. 

The  long  shank  and  peculiar  hang  of  the  "Warren 
Hoe"  is  a  sticking  feature  of  its  utility.  It  is  so  hung 
that  the  handle  balances  in  the  centre  of  the  blade 
every  way.  This  enables  the  operator  to  use  either 
side  of  the  hoe  with  the  same  ease  and  facility  as  the 
point;  hence  whenever  it  is  desirable  to  employ  a 
broad  cutting  edge,  as  in  liilli)ig,  and  sometimes  in 
other  uses,  he  has  a  cutting  surface  even  broader  than 
the  common  hoe.  It  has  then  three  points  and  two 
sides  equally  adapt  Gil  for  any  work  required. 

This  improved  Hoe  is  on  sale  in  the  Baltimore  mar- 
ket, but  manufactured  in  Marshall,  Mich. 

A  Young  Lady,  having  read  about  a  man  hav- 
ing invented  a  stove  which  consumes  its  own  smoke, 
hopes  he  will  devise  a  method  whereby  tobacco- 
smokers  can  be  run  on  the  same  economical  prin- 
ciple. 

Many  a  housekeeper  thinks  her  happiness  would 
be  complete  could  she  only  have  plenty  of  solid 
silver  fo-r  her  table,  while  others  who  have  it,  lay 
awake  nights  lest  thieves  break  into  the  house  and 
carry  off  the  plate. 
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MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Agricultural  College,  \ 
February  17,  1873.  \ 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

Noting  your  comments,  in  February  number,  on 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College, 
allow  me  to  set  right  a  point  on  which  you  are  mis- 
led, by  the  fact  that  the  Catalogue  was  printed  last 
summer,  before  the  appointment  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Hen- 
kle  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  History,  mentioned  in 
my  last. 

This  deficiency  being  supplied,  you  will  find  that 
there  are  three  professorships,  within  the  range  of 
which  are  embraced  the  following  sciences  :  chem- 
istry, botany,  vegetable  physiology,  zoology,  me- 
teorology, geology,  mineralogy,  anatomy,  veteri- 
nary surgery,  mechanics,  optics,  acoustics,  pneu- 
matics, light,  heat,  electricity,  and  mathematics  as 
applied  to  mensuration  and  surveying.  Take  these 
one  by  one,  think  a  while  what  is  implied  in  each, 
and  you  will  conclude  perhaps  that  here  is  a  sup- 
ply of  scientific  teaching  equal  to  any  probable 
demand.  You  will  think  right.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  our  students  are  prepared  or  inclined  to 
take  the  range  of  these  sciences  to  the  extent  that 
they  may. 

Besides  the  departments  of  Natural  Science,  Nat- 
ural History  and  Mathematics,  within  which  the 
above  named  branches  are  included,  there  is  a 
course  of  lectures  throughout  the  year  on  practical 
agriculture,  in  which  the  student's  attention  is  con- 
tinually directed  to  the  bearing  of  one  or  other  of 
these  sciences  on  the  operations  of  the  farm.  The 
application  of  chemistry,  for  example,  to  the  ope- 
rations of  ploughing,  draining,  irrigation,  feeding 
of  cattle,  management  of  manures,  &c.;  the  relation 
of  geology  to  the  constitution  and  diversities  of 
soils  and  subsoils,  &c.,  &c.  This  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  supplied  from  one  of  the  other  departments. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  two  of  the  leading  chairs 
of  the  college  are  devoted  exclusively  to  those  sci- 
ences which,  important  as  they  are  outside  of  agri- 
culture, and  valuable  to  any  student,  may  still  be 
set  down  as  agricultural,  because  of  their  direct 
relation  to  our  pursuit ;  while  two  others  give  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  what  is  also 
strictly  agricultural  teaching.  Only  one  leading 
department  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  foreign 
languages. 

I  make  this  statement  of  facts  only  to  show  you 
that  what  may  be  called  agricultural  instruction  is 
not  ignored,  or  even  thrown  into  the  background, 
as  your  comments  seem  to  imply,  but  would  not 
have  it  inferred  that  I  agree  with  you  in  what  you 
say  as  to  "public  expectation,  based  as  it  is  upon 


the  declared  intentions  of  the  founders  of  this  Ag- 
ricultural Institution." 

You  will  bear  with  me,  I  hope,  while  I  dwell 
somewhat  on  this  point,  not  at  all  in  a  spirit  of 
controversy,  but  because  I  think  it  is  of  real  im- 
portance that  those  who  are  giving  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  improvoment  of  agriculture,  and  to 
the  institutions  devoted  to  its  interests,  should  work 
together  in  perfect  harmony  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  should  therefore  understand  one  another : 
and  that  the  community  of  Maryland  farmers  should 
have  no  confused  impression  of  the  original  design 
or  the  practical  working  of  the  College. 

In  your  January  number,  second  page,  in  the 
article  headed  "Bad  Farming,"  you  make  the  objec- 
tion to  agricultural  colleges  that  "they  do  not  turn 
out,  as  they  were  intended  to  do,  scientific  and 
practical  working  farmers  and  horticulturists,  &c." 
Now  let  us  think  what  is  meant  by  the  expression, 
practical  farmer.  ^Yhat  grown  man,  starting  when 
he  comes  of  age,  becomes  a  practical  farmer  of  any 
account,  without  some  years  of  solid,  hard-v."orking 
experience?  The  idea  involves  skill  and  knowl- 
edge and  judgment  in  all  the  hundred  matters  of 
detail  in  daily  farm  work,  and  these  are  learned, 
and  can  be  learned,  only  on  the  farm.  Set  boy  or 
man  to  a  faithful  training  in  practical  agriculture, 
and  there  will  be  little  time  left  that  he  will  be  in- 
clined to  devote  to  scientific  studies. 

The  day  may  come  when  there  will  be  demanded 
a  school  of  agriculture  answering  to  our  medical 
I  and  law  schools,  where  young  men  who  have  fin- 
j  ished  their  general  education  may  spend  two  or 
I  three  years,  devoted  to  scientific  study  only,  and 
1  having  much  time  that  can  be  spent  advantageously 
on  the  farm.    Such  a  day  has  not  yet  been,  and  is 
not  now.    Had  our  College  started  on  such  a  sys- 
tem, it  would  not  have  lived  a  year.    There  v/as 
1  no  demand  for  such  an  institution.    It  would  have 
I  had  no  pupils, 

j  "  Returning  now  to  what  you  say  as  to  "the  declared 
intention  of  the  founders  of  this  Agricultural  Insti- 
tution," that  "agricultural  knowledge,  both  theo- 
retical and  practical,  was  what  was  chiefly  to  be 
taught  the  students,"  and  further,  that  "until  it  be- 
comes more  specially  an  agricultural  than  a  literary 
school,  it  will  not  meet  the  public  wants,  nor  be  in 

!  consonance  with  the  lofty  intentions  of  its  original 
patrons,  and  the  distinguished  agriculturists  v/ho 
brought  it  into  existence."  In  reply  to  this  let  me 
say,  that  the  President  of  our  Board  of  Trustees, 
Hon.  A.  B.  Davis,  and  his  predecessor  in  office  for 
many  years,  Hon.  James  T.  Earle,  who  is  still  a 
meinber  of  the  Board,  were  both  "original  patrons," 
and  neither  of  them  has  a  suspicion  that  the  insti- 
tution is  perverted  from  its  original  purpose.  I  add 


THi.  MARYLAND  FARMED. 


my  own  testimony  as  one  of  these  "originals,"  ma- 
king three  of  the  committee  who  in  belialf  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  asked  a  "charter  and 
endowment  from  the  Legislature,  were  appointed 
Commissioners  to  take'subscriptions,  and  Trustees 
at  the  first  meeting  of  stockholders,  and  who  have 
had  constant  connection  with  the  College  through- 
out its  career. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  record  proof.  The  Act  of 
Incorporation  of  the  Agricultural  College  will  be 
found  at  Chapter  97  of  Laws  of  1856.  The  pream- 
ble to  the  Act,  after  reciting  the  application  made 
by  "certain  wise  and  virtuous  citizens,"  who  are 
desirous  of  instituting  within  the  State,  "an  Agri- 
cultural Collega-  and  Model  Farm,  &c.,"  conclude 
as  follows : 

"And  whereas,  it  is  the  province  and  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  encourage  and  aid  philanthropic  and 
patriotic  citizens  in  their  efforts  to  disseminate  use- 
ful knowledge  by  establishing  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  Model  Farm,  which  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  Course  of  scholastic  learning,  particularly 
indoctrinate  the  youth  of  Maryland,  theoretically 
and  practically  in  those  arts  and  sciences,  which 
shall  enable  them  to  subdue  the  earth,  &c." 

Here,  if  anywhere,  we  find  what  may  be  properly 
called,  to  use  your  words,  "the  declared  intention 
of  the  founders  of  this  Agricultural  Institution."  It 
makes  agricultural  instruction  additional  to  "the 
usual  course  of  scholastic  learning." 

Again,  in  the  first  printed  Report  of  the  Trus- 
tees to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  January  Ses- 
sion, 1864,  after  giving  at  length  the  system  under 
which  the  College  was  working,  we  find,  on  page  6,  / 
the  following :  "From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen ' 
that  this  is  no  mere  Manual  Labor  School,  nor  a 
College  intended  to  qualify  its  .students  only  for  the 
pursuits  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  but 
a  Literary  Institution  of  as  high  grade  as  any  in ' 
the  country." 

A  "public  expectation,"  therefore,  if  it  has  been 
disappointed,  is  itself  only  to  blame.  The  public 
mind  should  not  have  expected  what  it  had  no 
reason  to  expect.  But  even  on  this  point  I  think 
you  are  at  fault,  else  why  should  these  good  folks 
have  sent  us,  last  year,  a  hundred  and  forty-seven 
boys?  They  come  here  at  the  average  age  of  six- 
teen, perhaps,  and  they  come  to  he  educated.  Agri- 
cultural instruction,  much  as  many  of  them  wish  it, 
is  secondary  to  their  general  education  and  for 
boys  of  that  age  it  should  be  so  ;  for  it  is  infinitely 
better  to  be  educated  than  to  be  taught  agriculture. 
A  liberal  education  instructs  and  trains  and  disci- 
plines the  boy,  makes  a  man  of  him,  and  fits  him 
for  any  work.  "While  a  course  that  takes  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  uneducated  as  we  usually  find  them,  and 


ties  him  down  to  study  agriculture  only,  may  make 
him  a  narrow-minded  farmer,  but  nothing  more. — 
The  State  wants  her  sons  trained  first  into  high- 
toned,  high-souled,  thinking  men,  capable  of  becom- 
ing sciemtific  farmers  if  it  suits  them,  but  capable 
too,  of  something  more.    Very  respectfully, 

N.  B.  WORTHINGTON. 


MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  have  just  read  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  the  Fa7'?}ier"  a  communication 
from  N.  B.  Worthington,  Esq.,  who,  I  infer,  is  one 
of  the  faculty  at  the  College.  Now  if  the  College 
is  really  doing  what  Mr.  W.  says  they  "claim"  to 
do,  I  am  heartily  rejoiced,  for  I  did  not  suppose 
any  Agricultural  College  in  the  country  claimed  so 
much. 

Mr.  W.  says  :  "  V/e  claim  to  give  to  the  faj'iners 
sons  of  the  State,  at  a  very  low  cost,  a  course  of  in- 
struction in  all  that  a  good  citizen  and  farmer  ought 
to  learn.'" 

This  is  just  what  we  have  so  long  needed,  and 
what  we  had  hoped  that  we  would  some  day  real- 
ize from  Agricultural  Colleges,  when  they  had  once 
reached  the  ripe  experience  of  the  Maryland  Col- 
lege, and  had  2X\.2ivsx&d.\.o  2^'-' thoroughly  sound  finan- 
cial condition"  which  Mr.  W.  very  properly,  exult- 
ingly  states  that  ours  is,  as  I  have  quoted. 

I  am  most  thankful  that  I  have  been  spared  to 
the  day  that  has  completed  a  life  of  three-score 
years,  and  equally  so,  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
live  to  read  of  such  glorious  progress  and  success 
in  the  course  of  instruction  given  at  our  own  State 
Agricultural  College. 

I  call  upon  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  and  all  my  bro- 
ther farmers,  to  rejoice  with  me  over  the  realiza- 
tion of  so  great  a  desideratum  in  our  day  and  gen- 
eration. I  was  made  very  happy,  indeed,  by  reading 
the  very  interesting  report  of  ^''A  Trial  of  a  Steam 
Floio,"  published  in  the  December  num.ber  of  the 
''Farmer"  from  the  thoroughly  practical  pen  of 
your  "special  correspondent,"  Mr.  Wilkinson,  but 
my  delight  at  hearing  that  ''farmers'  sons"  can  now 
have  "instrttction  in  all  that  a  farmo's  son  ought  to 
leant"  including  those  all-essential  branches,"^jj'/«- 
nastics"  and  "military  tactics,"  and  the  classics,  and 
that,  too,  at  our  own  Maryland  State  Agricultural 
College,  is  truly  ineffable. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  had  read  your  remarks 
on  the  Catalogue  of  our  College,  M-hich  you  stated 
you  had  received,  before  I  read  Mr.  Worlhington's 
very  gratifying  report  on  the  condition  of  our  Col- 
lege, and  I  cannot  reconcile  what  you  quote  from 
the  Catalogue  with  Mr.  W.'s  report.  You  state 
that,  according  to  Catalogue,  "  the  Chair  of  Agri- 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


culture,  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Pomology  and  !  muscles.  Young  farmers,  who  are  not  thinkers 
Botany  is  \acant,"  and  notwithstanding,  according  and  reasoners,  usually  go  about  doing  what  they 
to  the  Catalogue,  ^^regnlar  lessons  in  Practical  Far-  do,  in  some  particular  way,  becatise  they  and  others 
ming  and  Gardening"  Sec,  Sec,  are  given  to  every  have  always  done  it  in  the  same  way  before  ;  with- 
class  in  College''  out  knowing  the  reasons,  or  thinking  of  the  princi- 

This  is  what  I  cannot  understand,  and  what  I  ^  pies,  for  so  doing.  For  instance  :  they  plow  their 
would  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  v.-ould  ex-  j  corn  ground  in  the  spring,  just  before  planting,  be- 
plain  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  one  who  was  not  |  cause  that  is  the  common  way,  without  considering 
as  fortunate  as  the  "farmers'  sons"  of  this  age  are,  j  whether  it  is  the  best  way,  Vvhy  do  they  plow  the 
who  are  taught  at  our  College — "all  that  a  /rrrw^-r  |  land  at  all?  Why,  to  make  it  loose  and  mellow, 
ought  to  kno7v."  1  so  that  the  young  plants  can  feed  upon  it ;  and  so  as 

In  my  old  fogy  ideas  of  an  Agricultural  College  '  to  kill  grass  and  weeds  ;  also,  to  have  it  well  pulver- 
I  was  under  the  (as  it  appears,  erroneous)  impres-  !  ized  to  afford  moisture  to  the  growing  com  ;  yes, 
sion  that  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  was  quite  as  '  that  is  it ;  then  how  can  we  effect  or  secure  all  these 
important  in  such  institutions  as  a  Drill  Master,  or  !  ends  still  more  abundantly,  at  a  profitable  rate? — 
a  Professor  of  Gymnastics,  but  it  seem.s  that  it  is  i  Ver}^  easily,  as  much  experience  and  observ^ation 
not  so,  and  that  if  these  tv%-o  professorships  are  j  has  proved  to  us.  Thus,  plow  the  ground,  deeply — 
well  filled,  the  former  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  j  lo  to  12  inches — in  the  fall,  just  before  the  ground 
yet  the  students  of  the  Agricultural  College  are  j  freezes,  v.dien  it  is  wet  or  moist  and  plows  easily. 


taught  all  that  farmers'  sons  of  Maryland  ought  to 
know." 

If  I  had  not  the  rheumatism  so  badly,  and  were 


and  when  teams  are  strong  and  vigorous,  in  the 
cool  weather,  and  when  you  are  not  driven  with 
other  woric,  as  is  common  in  the  spring  ;  now  you 


not  so  old,  I  would  rent  out  my  farm  a  year  or  two,  :  are  prepared  to  wring  in  Jack  Frost  to  work  for 
and  place  myself  under  instruction  at  our  College,  I  you 


he  lavs  hold  of  these  furrow 


rhich 


have 


and  learn  all  that  I  ''ought  to  know"  and  if  I  could  j  turned  up  in  late  autumn  ;  he  freezes  and  crumbles 
be  spared  a  few  years  after  returning  from  College,  j  them  ;  he  freezes  and  kills  many  bugs,  worms  and 

the 


I  would  show  my  neighbors  that  there  is  one  man  '  foul  seeds  ;  then  the  sun  thaws  and  slacks 


at  least  wlio  knows  how  to  farm  in 


Old  Kent. 


For  the  Maryland  Fai~mer. 

TO  YOUNG  FARMERS.— No. 


XV. 


THE  REASONS — READING. 

Now,  young  friends — young  Agricolas — "  Land 
Mark  "  has  been  talking  to  you,  or  writing  to  you, 
for  over  a  year ;  and,  doubtless,  you  have  often 
thought  his  matter  was  rather  dry  ;  but  you  would 
not  always  have  sweet-meats,  nor  spring  showers  ; 
you  frequently  find  a  dr)'  field  of  loam,  or  a  mellow 
sand-lot ;  but  v/hen  you  carefully  penetrate  it,  and 
handle  it  over,  you  find  some  excellent  fertility 
there,  and  some  pleasant  work  in  getting  your 
crops  from  it  ;  so,  if  you  will  studiously  con  over 
many  of  the  d}y  things,  about  farming,  which  Land 
Mark  has  presented,  you  will  doubtless  find  many 
of  them  fruitful  in  profitable  lessons,  and  useful 
hints. 

Let  us  now  work  over  some  new  fields,  or  var}- 
our  operations  a  little  in  the  same  fields.  In  all 
our  farm  operations  we  have  two  objects,  namely : 
we  desire  to  secure  profit  for  our  labor — to  make 
it  pay  ;  and  we  also  desire  to  have  our  labor  as 
pleasant  and  comfortable  as  may  be — to  make  it 
attractive  and  entertaining.  To  effect  these  ends 
completely,  the  miftd  must  be  engaged  and  inter- 
ested first,  and  direct  the  efforts  of  the  hands  and 


frozen  clods,  in  mid-winter,  but  Jack  soon  comes 
along  with  another  killing  frost  and  tightens  up 
things  ;  so,  between  the  conflict  of  sun  and  frost, 
your  land  is  mellowed  and  much  foul  stuff  killed 
out  and  off ;  then,  in  the  spring,  if  you  wish,  you 
can  go  over  with  a  shallow  plowing,  four  to  six 
inches,  which  can  be  done  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  first  deep  plowing — ought  always  to  be 
done — and  which  is  lighter  work  for  the  teams,  in 
spring,  when  they  are  liable  to  be  more  languid 
and  M-eaker.  Here  you  have  a  principle,  a  reason, 
for  things  ;  but  this  deep  plowing,  in  the  spring, 
without  the  action  of  frost,  would  be  injurious  and 
unwise.  Hence,  true,  highest  farming  needs  care- 
ful thought  and  study. 

And  now,  right  here,  my  young  friends,  one  word 
about  Reading ;  W' e  often  hear  farmers,  and  many 
others,  say,  they  have  no  time  to  read  ;  well,  admit 
you  have  not  much  time  to  read  ;  say  you  resolve 
to  read  one  hour  each  day,  that  is  not  much — most 
of  us  waste  more  time  than  that  ;  but  see  what, 
even  that,  will  amount  to  in  a  year  ;  over  a  month  of 
10  hour  days  ;  and  a  careful  reader  can  read,  profita- 
bly two  pages  an  hour,  of  ordinary  books  ;  which 
will  make  in  the  year,  over  700  pages — a  \ery  re- 
spectable year's  study  ;  try  it,  this  year,  and  tell  me 
if  you  regret  it. 

Land  Mark. 


The  Maryland  Farmer,  only  $1.50  per  year. 


^6 


THE  MARVLAMD  farmer. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

PLANT  GROWTH  AND  FILTRATION. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Farmer — -page  39 — I 
notice  an  exceedingly  valuable  article  with  above 
caption,  which  appears  to  conflict  with  a  statement 
I  made  in  the  American  Fanner,  1850,  that  ALL  fer- 
tile soils  thus  leach  id  impart  to  rain-water  a  notable 
quantity  of  all  the  elements  of  soil  plant  food.  In 
1863  Bunsen  detected  two  new  metals,  Caesium  and 
Rubidium,  in  a  solution  of  soil  (or  "spring  water,") 
of  Diirkheim — although  only  four  grains  existed  in 
a  ton — and  it  was  necessaiy  to  evaporate  forty  tons 
of  the  water  in  order  to  obtain  200  grains  of  these 
substances — hitherto  never  suspected.  So,  also,  it 
was  necessary  to  evaporate  five  gallons  of  the  water 
of  the  "Salt  Sulphur  Springs"  of  Virginia,  in  order 
to  detect  the  Bromine,  even  with  the  aid  of  Palla- 
dium, (by  the  writer,)  but  at  that  time  spectrum 
analysis  was  not  perfected,  (say  about  185 1.)  The^i 
it  was  unsafe  to  detect  the  elements  of  soil  in  water 
leached  therefrom — and  in  the  article  referred  to  I 
predicted  the  ridicule  which  must  attend  such  in- 
vestigations— but  now  the  difficulty  is  in  escaping 
the  contamination  of  these  elements  of  soil  plant 
food  in  analysis  of  the  sun  atmosphere  ! !  Accident 
may  contaminate  rain-water  with  some  element  of 
soil  plant  food — but  no  accident  can  account  for 
the  absence  of  any  one  element  in  the  filtrate  or 
leachings  of  any  soil — it  is  impossible  "in  the  nature 
of  things."  Moreover,  the  relative  proportion  in 
the  filtrate  proverbially  indicates  the  fertility  of  the 
soil — as  all  springs  soon  testify,  and  even  wells. — 
So  accurate  is  this  average  that  they  will  also  indi- 
cate the  average  temperature  of  the  vicinity.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  article  referred  to  exhibits  the  truth 
which  any  superficial  observer  may  verify  as  stated. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  ivory  black  or  bone 
charcoal  deodorizes  sugar  on  the  same  principles, 
but  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  sugar  passes 
through  with  the  water,  and  subsequently  the  char- 
coal approximates  to  a  good  soil,  and  allows  some 
sugar  to  pass  with  traces  of  other  elements,  even 
phosphates,  possibly  ;  much  more  is  water  "of  the 
earth  earthy,"  and  capable  of  indicating  its  ori- 
gin ;  specially  with  regard  to  some  bases,  such  as 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  potash,  also  sulphuric  acid, 
chlorine,  and  even  phosphoric  acid.  Any  soil,  how- 
ever poor,  from  any  State  or  country  in  the  world, 
will  give  to  pure  rain-water  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all 
of  these — the  elements  of  soil  plant  food — and  when 
compared  with  a  similar  normal  solution  of  any 
good  soil,  indicate  "at  a  glance"  its  deficiency. — 
Whether  these  elements  are  derived  from  the  soil 
or  springs  beneath,  or  some  accidental  addition  to 
the  surface,  is  not  the  question  ;  but  the  absence  or 


deficiency  ot  any  one,  or  all  of  them,  must  always 
clearly  indicate  the  most  economical  manure — and 
cropping  or  the  weight  of  the  ashes  of  any  plant 
grown  thereoti  must  necessarily  afford  the  next  best 
reason  for  supplying  what  is  removed.  Lime,  like 
the  coal  on  the  terrapins's  back,  compels  it  to  give 
out  what  it  cannot  afford  to  lose;  and  no  doubt  the 
experience  of  the  Dutchman  is  reliable,  when  he 
asserts  that  "it  makes  the  father  rich,  but  the  son 
poor."  In  view  of  these  facts  we  should  never 
"improve  land,"  but  merely  manure  crops,  for  seven 
reasons,  beside  the  fact  that  rain  leaches  the  soil 
— therefore  the  great  practical  importance  of  the 
essay  referred  to — showing  its  power  in  retaining 
temporarily  the  organic  elements  of  m.anure — but 
no  excessive  quantity  of  inorganic  elements,  if  zaell 
drained.  A  certain  proportion  of  both  is  not  only 
secreted  by  the  soil,  but  given  up  very  sparingly — 
even  to  pure  rain  water — the  only  medium  by 
which  the  plant  can  obtain  or  use  them. 

David  Stewart,  ^I.  D. 
Fort  Fenn,  Del.,  February  13,  1873. 


KENT  COUNTY  AGRICULTU'L  SOCIETY. 

At  the  regular  election  held  third  Thursday  in  Jan- 
iiary,  1873,  the  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve 
one  year  in  the  "Kent  County  Agricultural  Society, 
No.  1 :" 

Capt.  John  S.  Skirven,  President. 

James  Beck,  Vice-President. 

Samuel  Vankoet,  Recording  Secretary. 

John  W.  Corey,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Wm.  H.  Stewart,  Treasurer. 

E.  A.  Vannort,  M.  D.,  Librarian. 

Standing  and  Finance  Committees  were  apix)inted 
by  the  President. 

At  same  time  and  place  the  reports  of  Officers  were 
read.  The  report  of  the  President  showed  the  Society 
to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  organiza- 
tion had  held  its  sessions  regularly,  attendance  had 
been  good,  and  discussions  interesting. 

The  Treasurer  showed  the  finances  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  be  healthj-,  with  funds  in  hand. 

The  report  of  Librarian  contained  evidence  of  the 
books  and  periodicals  being  largely  read  by  members, 
and  exhibited  an  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
members  for  sound,  practical,  agricultural  literature. 

This  club  is  a  live  institution,  and  is  doing  much 
good  in  old  Kent. 

ANOTHER  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

We  learn  that  the  influential  farmers  in  Oxford 
JVeck,  Talbot  County,  Md.,  have  formed  .1  Farmers^ 
Club,  and  elected  Mr  .Jonathan  Leonard,  President; 
Mr.  James  H.  Willis,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Thomes  G. 
Reynolds,  Corresponding  Seeretary.  Their  object  be- 
ing the  promotion  of  practical  knowledge  in  farming 
and  gardening  in  their  vicinity,  they  desire  corres- 
pondence and  interchange  of  views  with  similar  asso- 
ciations llnou^liout  the  .State.  These  enterprising 
gentlemen  have  our  eai'nest  wishes  for  their  success. 
It  would  be  well  if  every  county  and  neighborhood 
had  such  a  Farmers'  Club. 


tM  mar  yla. 


MUIRKIRK    FARM— SHORT  HORNS,  &c. 

Hayfields,  February  14th,  1873. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  3Iaryland  Farmer: 

On  Wednesday  12  inst,  I  availed  myself  in  com- 
pany with  Capt.  Thomas  Love  and  Mr.  William 
Webster,  of  an  often  repeated  invitation,  to  visit 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Coffin,  at  Muirkirk.  Mr.  Coffin  met 
us  at  the  railroad,  upon  arrival  of  train,  and  in  a 
short  time  had  our  party  comfortably  seated  behind 
a  fine  team  of  black  six  year  old's,  bred  in  St. 
Mary's  county,  and  drove  us  a  short  distance  to  his 
fine  barn,  and  landed  upon  the  second  floor,  direct- 
ly over  his  cattle  stable.  This  barn  has  been  built 
within  the  past  twelve  months,  is  100x44  feet,  with 
a  cellar  under  the  whole  building  ;  the  first  floor  is 
assigned  to  the  cattle,  of  which  there  are  nearly 
forty,  including  the  young  calves.  We  had  an  op- 
portunity of  inspecting  each  and  every  animal 
carefully,  and  while  we  have  had  opportunities  of 
looking  through  some  of  the  best  Herds  of  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio  and  Illinois,  we  have  never  seen  so  fine 
a  lot  of  Short  Horns, 

The  Booth  Bull,  Royal  Briton,  four  years  old,  it 
is  said,  has  not  his  superior  in  this  country.  Four 
thousand  dollars  was  refused  for  him,  and  Mr.  Coffin 
stated  he  was  not  for  sale  at  five.  Among  the  cows, 
all  superior,  Evelina,  now  eleven  years  old,  attracted 
our  special  attention  ;  she  is  one  of  three  in  the 
herd  that  cannot  be  depended  on  for  bi^eeding. — 
She  is  very  large  and  fat,  and  would  weigh  about 
2,000  lbs.  A  two  year  old  heifer,  by  Royal  Briton, 
shows  great  promise,  also,  several  yearlings,  partic- 
ularly a  roan,  the  Belle  of  Muirkirk,  The  calves 
were  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  herd.  The 
latter  are  fed  upon  milk  and  oil-meal  gruel,  in  about 
equal  portions.  They  are  taken  from  the  cows 
when  about  three  days  old,  first  fed  upon  sweet 
milk,  and  then  above  diet,  with  hay. 

Mr.  Coffin  raised  about  6.900  bushels  roots  the 
past  season,  5,000  being  ruta  bagas  ;  they  are  cut 
by  one  of  Nourse  &  Mason's  hand  power  cutters, 
and  fed  to  the  cows  twice  each  day,  about  one 
bushel  per  feed  ;  they  have  also  cut  hay  and  straw, 
with  brownstufts.  The  young  cattle  have  oil  cake, 
in  lieu  of  brownstufif.  There  is  an  upright  boiler 
and  small  engine,  in  a  secure  brick  building  adjoin- 
ing the  barn  which,  is  used  for  running  a  mill  for 
chopping,  and  also  a  hay  and  straw  cutter  ;  the 
boiler  is  in  daily  use,  in  steaming  food  for  the  young 
cattle  and  hogs.  By  removing  two  knives  from  the 
straw  cutter,  (one  of  Sinclair's  Masticators,)  the  hay 
and  straw  is  cut  in  lengths  of  about  two  inches, 
which  Mr,  Coffin  thinks  is  better  than  the  usual 
length — ^by  using  equal  portions  of  wheat  straw 
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with  the  hay,  it  is  eaten  as  well  as  if  hay  was  alone 
used. 

The  second  floor  of  the  barn,  with  the  exception 
of  three  small  rooms,  at  the  entrance,  in  one  of 
which  is  the  mill  and  masticator,  is  entirely  open, 
admitting  a  largely  loaded  wagon  to  drive  into,  un- 
load, and  turn.  Upon  this  floor  the  roots  have  been 
stored  this  winter,  covered  lightly  with  hay,  pass- 
ing through  the  severe  winter  weather  with  but 
little  loss  from  frost.  In  the  other  rooms  referred 
to,  the  implements  required  upon  the  farm  are 
stored,  all  of  which  seemed  to  be  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kind. 

The  cattle  are  soiled  during  the  spring,  summer 
and  autumn.  First  they  are  fed  rye,  then  in  suc- 
cession, oats,  clover,  orchard  grass,  green  corn  fod- 
der and  lucerne. 

After  leaving  the  barn,  we  visited  the  green- 
houses, and  foxxnd  a  rare  collection  of  plants  in 
most  excellent  order. 

Mr.  Coffin  appreciates  the  idea  of  surrounding 
the  farmer's  home  with  comforts  and  attractions  to 
the  members  of  the  family.  We  were  carried  into 
what  he  termed  the  sitting-i-oom,  it  was  not  less 
than  forty  feet  in  length  ;  in  the  centre  was  a  bil- 
liard table,  and  at  one  end,  a  well  selected  library. 
The  house  throughout  was  comfortably  heated  from 
a  hot-air  furnace,  and  lighted  by  one  of  McAvory's 
gas  machines. 

We  were  cordially  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Coffin,  and 
found  them  surrounded  by  four  little  children. 

In  addition  to  the  farm  of  120  acres,  Mr.  Coffin 
conducts  the  Muirkirk  Furnace,  the  charcoal  iron 
from  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  equal  to 
any  in  the  United  States. 

After  partaking  of  the  liberal  hospitality  of  our 
kind  host  and  hostess,  we  took  the  4.10  train  from 
Washington,  in  a  pelting  storm,  our  party  realizing 
that  a  most  inclement  day  had  been  well  spent. 
Very  truly,  yours,         John  Merryman. 


TIME  TO  SOW  WHEAT  AND  CLOVER  IN 
SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

A  correspondent  in  Greenville  county,  S,  C, 
writes  the  Agricultural  Department,  as  follows : 

Ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred  wheat  planted 
here  by  the  loth  of  October  will  yield  a  good  crop 
by  the  loth  of  June.  Clover-seed  rolled  in  at  the 
same  time  with  the  wheat  will  give  a  crop  of  stub- 
ble-hay after  the  wheat  comes  off",  better  than  corn- 
fodder  for  cattle.  If  the  land  is  good  the  clover, 
which  stands  three  years,  yields  a  larger  profit  in 
hay  than  can  be  gained  by  any  other  crop.  Then 
clover-sod  plowed  in  and  put  to  corn  will  give 
thirty-bushels,  to  the  acre.  Then,  with  six  wagon- 
loads  of  barn-yard  manure,  plowed  in,  the  wheat- 
crop  will  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre. 
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THE  "MARBLEHEAD"  SQUASH. 


The  above  is  an  engraving  of  a  new  squash  in- 
troduced" for  the  first  time  this  season  by  Mr.  Jas. 
J.  H,  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  who  has  be- 
come famous  in  the  squash  way  by  having  intro- 
duced the  celebrated  Hubbard  Squash  some  years 
since,  and  now  he  claims  that  he  has  another  squash 
equal  if  not  superior  to  the  Hubbard,  and  which  he 
has  christened  "  Marblehead,"  in  honor  of  the  old 
town  of  that  name.  Those  particularly  interested 
can  send  for  circulars  giving  full  particulars.  The 
following  we  extract  from  his  circular  : 

"  This  new  squash,  as  a  rule,  is  characterized  hy  a 
shell  of  a  more  tiinty  hardness  than  the  Hubbard.— 
It  is  usually  thicker  and  flatter  at  the  top.  It  has  a 
greater  specifle  gravity.  The  flesh  is  of  rather  a  light- 
er color  than  the  Hubbard,  while  its  combination  of 
sweetness,  drjmess  and  delicious  flavor  is  something 
really  remai'kable.  In  yield  it  equals  the  Hubbard, 
while  its  keeping  properties  are  declared  to  surpass 
that  famous  variety.  In  the  important  matter  of  pu- 
rity, it  excels  the  Hubbard  and  every  squash  that  I 
have  ever  raised.  Its  outer  color  is  a  light  blue;  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  blue  colored  squashes  that 
come  at  times  from  the  Hubbard  seed— mongrels 
made  by  a  cross  of  the  Hubbard  and  a  thin  skinned 
squash  w^hich  we  used  to  call  Middleton  blue,  which 
we  were  raising  before  we  knew  of  the  Hubbard,  and 
raised  for  a  few  yetjrs  after  we  had  tlie  Hubbard,  side 
by  side  with  it.  If  the  seed  of  these  mongrels  be 
planted,  their  hybrid  character  will  be  seen  by  a  ter- 
rible sporting,  so  dreaded  by  everj^  farmer ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  crop  from  the  seed  of  the  "  Marble- 
head" will  be  found  to  excel  in  purity  any  standard 
variety  of  squash." 

It  has  been  tested  by  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Geo. 
B.  Loring,  and  P.  Morris,  who  speak  of  it  in  high 
praise. 


WHEAT— BONES— SMUT,  &c. 

Montgomery  County,  Va.  ) 
February  15  th,  1873.  f 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer: 

We  have  been  silent  for  some  time.  In  farming 
we  do  not  believe  in  the  old  maxim,  "He  is  wise 
who  says  but  little,"  for  it  is  by  constant  talk  and 
inquiries,  addressed  to  experience  and  science,  that 
the  farmer  makes  himself  a  fa7'?ner.  Study  is  the 
key-stone  which  produces  the  equilibrium  in  the 
farmer's  arch.  We  have  failed  to  study,  as  we 
should  do,  your  valuable  magazine,  and  are  behind 
the  times,  on  account  of  being  separated  for  twelve 
months  from  the  Maryland  Far?mr,  and  one  or  two 
other  good  books  in  our  library. 

We  will  offer  several  questions,  with  the  wish 
that  they  be  answered  by  you  or  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents. 

First — Will  it  do  to  sow  ground  bones  on  wheat 
now?  Is  its  action  immediate,  or  should  it  have 
been  drilled  in  with  the  wheat  in  the  fall,  and  what 
quantity  to  the  acre? 

Second. — Does  it  require  anv  other  fertilizer  with 
it? 

Third. — Does  it  follow  because  the  seed  wheat 
has  had  svnit  in  it,  that  the  wheat  produced  from 
that  seed  be  smutty? 

Fourth. — Does  plaster  have  any  injurious  effect 
sown  upon  wheat  in  the  spring? 

These  questions  have  worried  our  little  brain, 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  we  ask,  not  that  our  lands 
require  so  much  fertilizer,  (all  require  some.)  Ours 
is  a  God-favored  country — our  lands  are  rich,  our 
grass  abundant,  our  cattle  as  good  as  the  best,  our 
fruit  delicious,  our  men  sti-ong,  healthy  and  indus- 
trious, and  our  women,  God  bless  them,  the  "fairest 
of  the  fair,"  who  can  milk  the  cows  while  their 
lords  and  brothers  guide  the  plow.  Not  "proud  if 
they  are  pretty,"  but,  ''con  et  utile''  Ever  ready 
and  willing  to  lend  helping  hands,  though  fair  and 
delicate  those  hands  may  be.  Our  section  took  the 
premium  at  the  Lynchburg  Fair  for  the  largest  yield 
of  corn  to  the  acre — one  hu)idred  and  fifty  and  one 
half  bushels.  Query — "■'Will  the  farm  pay  ?"  May 
fortune  and  success  continue  to  crown  your  efforts 
as  journalists  in  extending  good  to  mankind. 

Yours,  Sm.\da. 

In  answer  to  the  above  queries  of  "Smada,"  we 
reply  categorically.  To  the  1st — Yes,  and  if  they 
be  finely  ground  into  dust  their  action  will  be  im- 
mediate, that  is,  will  be  seen  in  the  wheat  crop. 
The  coarser  they  are  the  slower  the  action.  We 
would  prefer  to  have  put  them  in  with  the  wheat 
last  fall.  The  quantity  of  bones  usually  applied  is 
from  7  to  lo  bushels  per  acre,  though  15  would  be 
better.  2d. — No.  3d. — It  does  not  follow  unfail- 
ingly, but  is  likely  to  do  so.  The  wheat  should 
iiave  been  brined  and  rolled  in  lime.  4th. — Quite 
the  contrary,  and  if  mixed,  2  bushelsof  plasterwith 
3  of  salt,  per  acre  would  be,  we  think,  better  for 
your  wheat  than  the  proposed  dressing  of  bone- 
dust. 

We  congratulate  our  esteemed  correspondent 
upon  his  residing  in  such  an  Arcadia  ;  verily  he 
lives  in  a  land  of  beauty  over-flowing  with  milk  and 
honey. 
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Forr  the  Maryland  Farmer.  \ 
TRANSLATIONS  AND  COMMENTS. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

From  the  A^ew  York  Deiitsch  Amerikafiische Far- 
mer Zeitung,  (German,)  we  learn  that  Dr.  Freid- 
lander,  of  Proshau,  (Prussia,)  Teacher  of  Technol- 
og)'  in  the  Agricultural  Academy,  has  been  experi- 
menting with  a  new  textile  plant,  laporteapastidata, 
which  was  found  in  the  Alleganies. 

The  straw  of  the  plant  would  be  especially  valu- 
able to  farmers,  on  account  of  the  large  quantities 
of  saltpetre  which  it  contains  ;  it  burns  slowly,  and 
can  easily  be  kept  if  dry.  and  not  in  a  heated  room, 
but  it  cannot  be  stored  in  a  warm  room,  as  spon- 
taneous combustion  would  be  likely  to  ensue. 

(Here  is  a  new  field  for  research.  Where  are  the 
experimenters  ?  Niter  (saltpeter)  is  a  strong  ferti- 
lizer, and  if  the  farmer  can  raise  an  abundance  of 
any  plant  which  will  organize  niter  from  the  soil 
and  atmosphere  in  the  quantities  indicated  in  the 
original  article  from  which  we  translate,  we  shall 
be  getting  near  a  demonstration  of  the  adage,  "ma- 
nure is  a  crop.") 

The  Farmer-Zeitung,  in  commenting  on  the  re- 
cent fires,  also  urges  farmers  to  insure  their  prop-" 
erty,  on  account  of  their  inability  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  the  devouring  flames  after  they  get  head- 
way, from  the  absence  of  proper  appliances  and 
sufficient  assistance. 

From  the  Amerikanische  Farmer,  Chicago,  we 
copy  the  following : 

"Chicken-houses  contain  a  great  many  insects  in 
summer,  and  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them,  their 
presence  being  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  fowls ;  to  do  so,  after  the  fowls  go  out  in  the 
morning,  put  a  few  fire  coals  in  an  old  tin  pan  or 
iron  pot,  and  on  them  a  piece  of  roll  brimstone, 
(sulphur,)  large  enough  to  make  a  sharp  smoke, 
which  will  enter  every  crevice  in  the  building,  and 
destroy  the  insects.  Shut  the  place  up  tight  till 
twelve  o'clock,  then  thoroughly  ventilate." 

(Care  must  be  taken  to  produce  only  smoke,  and 
not  flame  ;  we  have  a  case  of  fumigation  in  mind 
in  which  the  building,  hay,  &c.,  were  burned  up. 
Another  way  to  fumigate  by  sulphur  is  to  melt  the 
roll  brimstone,  holding  above  the  stove,  and  satu- 
rate rags  with  it,  which  may  be  set  afire,  and  will 
burn  slowly.) 

To  prevent  iron  and  steel,  machinerv^  locks.  &c., 
from  rusting,  Prof.  Bottger,  in  same  paper,  recom- 
mends a  preparation  of  white  wax  melted  in  tur- 
pentine. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

From  La  Semaine  Agricole,  Montreal,  January 
lo,  we  translate  the  following  items : 

In  a  long  communication  Emile  Bonnemant 
urges  the  encouragement  upon  the  part  of  the  gov- 


ernment of  the  introduction  of  horses  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  native  stock  ;  he  says : 

"Agricultural  labors  consist  not  only  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cereals  and  industrial  plants  ;  if  we  wish 
to  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  is  necessary 
to  add  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  sometimes  even 
the  employment  of  commercial  manure.  In  Can- 
ada, the  horse  is  without  any  doubt  the  animal  des- 
tined to  give  the  best  profits,  and  from  the  first  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  improvements 
which  we  would  be  able  to  effect  with  the  excellent 
native  race,  and  I  have  thought  of  the  creation  of 
a  national  stud  to  improve  animals,  as  I  have  de- 
sired to  improve  culture  by  the  introduction  of  the 
sugar  beet.  The  Legisla>,ture  and  the  Government 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  having  perfectly  under- 
stood all  the  advantages  which  would  result  there- 
from, have  accorded  an  annual  subsidy  to  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  Governor  General,  Lord  Duff'erin, 
has  taken  it  under  his  protection,  so  that  we  may 
expect  the  immediate  realization  of  results." 

(The  friends  of  advanced  agriculture  in  our  own 
country,  agreeing  with  M.  Bonnemant  that  judi- 
cious cattle-raising  must  accompany  successful  ag- 
riculture, have  suggested  the  exercise  of  some  legis-  ' 
lative  control  over  the  animals  kept  for  service. — 
The  enlightened  agricultvirists  of  Maryland  and  the 
Southern  States  might  consider  the  expediency  of 
the  adoption  of  something  of  the  kind  here.  The 
stallions  which  are  so  plentiful  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  whose  ser\'ices  may  be  secured  so  cheaply, 
(some  of  them  for  a  barrel  of  corn — whether  the 
price  is  $3  or  §10,)  may  prove  to  be  dear  at  any 
price,  and  the  same  rule  will  hold  good  with  cows 
and  pigs ;  any  one  accustomed  to  the  mode  of  ope- 
rating in  the  country  in  this  matter  must  be  satis- 
fied that  great  loss  is  annually  entailed  from  insuffi- 
cient care  in  this  matter,  and  any  remedy  for  the 
evil  would  be  a  general  benefit,  but  as  Col.  Bowie 
has  referred  to  this  question  so  pointedly  I  must 
hand  it  over  to  him, —  Trafis.J 

In  regard  to  beet  sugar  manufacture,  the  same 
writer  says : 

"For  a  country  to  be  prosperous,  it  is  necessary 
that  its  agriculture,  its  manufactures  and  its  com- 
merce should  be  in  equilibrium,  and  if  by  force  of 
peculiar  circumstances  the  last  of  these  forces  takes 
undue  proportions,  it  produces  factitious  and  dan- 
gerous transactions,  as  is  witnessed  in  some  cities 
of  America  ;  a  just  equilibrium  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary between  these  three  sources  of  public  riches  ; 
for  the  merchant  can  feel  assured  of  the  sale  of  his 
merchandise  only  as  far  as  agriculture  is  rich  enough 
to  buy," — and  to  inaugurate  a  brancn  of  manufac- 
tures which  shall  directly  and  favorably  afi^ect  agri- 
culture, he  suggests  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
the  beet.  We  have  heretofore  presented  this  ques- 
tion to  our  readers  as  throwing  some  light  upon  the 
conclusion  to  which  southern  agriculturists  have 
generally  arrived,  that  something  must  be  done  to 
bring  back  prosperity. 

For  Twenty  Dollars— We  will  send  35  copies  tO 
as  many  subscribers  for  the  year. 
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HILLS'  ARCHIMEDEAN 
LAWN  MOWER. 


Hills'  "  Archimedean"  Lawn  Mower 
IS  so  well  known  throughout  the  United 
States,  that  it  requires  but  little  descrip- 
tion on  our  part.  Its  chief  features  are: 
Its  simplicity  of  Construction — Easy 
Draught  —  Durability —  Perfectness  in 
Its  Manufacture — Easy  way  of  Sharpen- 
ing the  Cutters  when  dull,  and  perfect- 
ly adapted  to  all  Slopes,  Undulating 
Lawns,  Ridges  and  Valleys;  and  for  the 
Croquet  Ground  is  invaluable.  Each 
part  of  the  Mower  is  numbered,  or  let- 
tered, and  made  to  interchange  in  case 
of  breakage,  and  can  be  supplied  by  the 
company  or  their  agents,  E.  Whitman 
&  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

The  Ladies  Bazaar  of  Fashion,  »  ite'  niure  and 

Art  T.  Elwood,  Pulisher,  Philadelphia.  Price  $1 
per  annum. 

This  is  a  new  monthly  paper,  well  printed,  profuse- 
ly and  elegantly  illustrated,  and  will  no  doubt  prove 
very  acceptable  to  the  Ladies. 

A  Mannal  of  the  Ciiitivalion  of  the  Grasses  and 
Forage  Plants  :»t  ihe  Sonth.  By  G.  W.  How- 
ard, of  Georgia.  Published  by  B0YI.E  &  Chapmak, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

This  is  a  carefviUy  written  essay  and  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  South,  if  the  farmers  and  planters 
will  follow  its  suggestions. 

The  Illustrated  Annual  of  Phrenolojjy  and 
Physiognomy,  for  1878.    By  S.  R.  Wells,  389 
Broadway,  New  York.   Price  25  cents. 
This  annual  is  full  of  pleasant  and  instructive  read- 
ing and  profusely  illustrated. 

Anuals  of  Bee  Culture  for  1872.  By  D.  L.  AdaIR, 
Ilawesville,  K5\  Price  50  cts. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetahle  and  Flower 
Seeds,  grown  by  J.  ir.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
This  contains  the  opinions  and  observations  of  that 
distinguished  seed  grower,  Mr.  Gregory,  upon  all  the 
different  new  varieties  of  seeds,  he  offers  the  public. 
B.  K.  Bliss  (Sc  Sons.  Illustrated  Spring  Cata- 
logue.  Price  25  cents.   New  York. 
This  a  splendid  bt)ok  of  200  pages,  and  is  really  what 
it  professes  to  be,  the  Amateur'' s  Guide  to  the  Floiver 
and  Kitclien  Garden.   It  is  beautifully  printed,  and 
illustrated  by  many  engravings  of  flowers  vege- 
tables, besides  a  rich  colored  plate  representing  25 
different  flowers  in  boquet  form. 

Brigg8<Si  Br«»ther8  Q,uarterly  Catalogue.  Koch- 
ester,  New  York.  Price  25  cents  per  annum— and 
free  to  all  who  purchase  $1.25  cents  worth  of  seeds. 
This  Quarterly  contains  150  pages  of  reading  matter, 

profiiseiy  illustrated,  apd  ba^S    half  dozeu  colored 


prints  or  chromos.  This  is  beyond  doubt  the  m.ost  ex- 
pensive and  superb  catalogue  we  have  ever  received. 
It  is  gorgeous ! 

Agricultural  Address,  delivered  by  CLARKE  Bell, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  before  the  Dundee  Union  Agri- 
cultural Society, 

This  address  embodies  many  useful  facts  and  does 
credit  to  its  author,  who  we  are  pleased  to  recognize 
as  the  writer  of  a  series  of  excellent  articles  on  Euro- 
pean Grape  Culture,  published  a  year  or  so  ago  in  the 
Mainland  Farmer. 


RECEIVED. 

From  James  Fleming,  of  New  York,  his  Illustra- 
ted Seed  Catalogue  for  1873. 
From  the  Publisher's  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  the 
Western  Giiide,''''  a  monthly  Journal  of  ])ractical  and 
official  information  of  the  new  States  and  Territories. 

From  A.  Bryant,  Jr.,  Nursery  catalogue  for  1873,  of 
the  Bryant  Nurseries,  Princeton,  Illinois. 

From  D.  L.  Adair,  Hawesville,  Ivy.,  "Progressive 
Bee  Culture,"  a  pamphlet  upon  a  new  theory  of  Apine 
instincts  and  labors,  illustrated  and  systematized. 

From  Gibson  Brothers,  Printers,  Washington,  "Igni- 
ted States  Postal  Guide"  issued  weekly  and  quarterly 
by  two  employe(>sof  thePost  Office  Department— S2.o0 
a  year  for  both  editions— or  S1..50  for  quarterly  edition. 

From  the  author  Clias.  W.  Banks,  Baltimore,  "Bee- 
Keeping  in  a  nut  shell."   Price  15  cents. 

From  the  Proprietors,  Price  List  of  Whitman' 
ricultural  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fiom  S.  B.  Vrec^land,  his  Spring  Catalogue  of  New, 
Bare  and  Beaut  ilul  I'lants  for  1873.  Greenville,  Hud- 
son county.  New  York. 

From  J.  B.  Patterson,  Secretary,  List  of  the  Key- 
stone Manufacturing  Company's  Farm  Machinery, 
Sterling,  111.  ^« 
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Ladies  Dbfartmbnt. 


CHAT  WITH  THE  LADIES  FOR  MARCH. 


BY  PATXJXEXT  PLANTER. 


Generally,  with  us,  Tve  find  Winter, 

 "  Lingering  on  the  verge  of  Spring, 

Retires  reluctant,  and  from  time  to  time 

Looks  back,  while  at  his  keen  and  chilling  breath 

Fair  Flora  sickens ;"  

but  it  often  happens,  especially  after  a  long  severely 
cold  winter,  this  month  is  balmj-  and  gives  us  a  spell 
of  spi'ing  like  weather  when  the  Snow-drop,  Daisy, 
Cowslip.  Violet  and  such  like  early  flowers  appear 
and  we  can,  with  the  old  poet  Clare,  exclaim— 

'■'■Violets,  sweet  tenants  of  the  shade. 
In  purple's  richest  pride  arrayed, 

Your  errand  here  fulfil ; 
Go  bid  the  artist's  simple  stain 
Your  lustre  imitate  in  vain 

And  match  your  Maker's  skill. 

Daisies,  ye  flowers  of  loAvly  birth. 
Embroiderers  of  the  carpet  earth, 

That  stud  the  velvet  sod ; 
Open  to  Spring's  refreshing  air. 
In  sweetest,  smiling  bloom  declare. 

Your  Maker  and  my  God." 

As  there  is  but  little  if  anything  to  be  done  in  the 
flower  garden  this  month,  we  shall  Tmxe  to  talk  of 
other  rural  domestic  duties. 

The  dairy  is  to  be  prepared  for  its  appropriate  work. 
It  is  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  aired,  and  all  the 
utensils  put  in  order,  as  an  inci*ease  in  the  quantity 
of  milk  may  be  expected,  and  butter  making  will  be- 
gin in  earnest,  and  all  the  round  of  duties  appertain- 
ing to  the  dairy  business  will  soon  claim  your  atten- 
tion. 

If  you  desire  to  have  a  fine  show  of  poultry  and  a 
supply  of  eggs,  follow  the  advice  given  in  the  Work 
for  the  Farm,  in  this  number  of  the  Maryland  Farmei- 
about  poultry  houses.  Select  the  different  breeds  of 
fowls  and  procure  them  at  once.  Take  care  not  to 
have-  too  great  a  variety  of  improved  breeds.  Get 
Bremen  Geese,  Rouen  Ducks  or  the  beautiful  Ayles- 
bury, or  confine  yourself  to  the  old  Muscovy.  all 
means  procure  a  pair  or  more  of  the  large  Bronze 
Turkies.  Raise  Guinea  Keets;  they  are  equal  to 
Prairee-hens  when  young  and  fat.  For  your  lawn 
have  the  Pea-foAvl— a  proud,  gorgeous  bird,  and  a  few 
white  Bantams  in  a  diminutive  fancj'  house  built  in 
a  quiet  spot  on  the  lawn  amid  a  clamp  of  shrubbery. 
For  chickens,  if  you  want  good  sitters  and  fair  layers 
and  large  domestic  fowls,  raise  Brahma's  or  Partridge 
Cochins.  If  you  desire  handsome  birds  and  ever- 
lasting layers  procure  the  silver  or  gold  spangled 
Hamburgh;  they  will  give  quantities  of  eggs,  will 
not  sit  and  rear  broods  and  will  require  a  wide  range, 
for  they  fly  like  pheasants.  If  you  want  good  layers, 
good  mothers,  and  delicacies  on  the  table,  but  rather 
undersize  get  games— and  it  is  said  the  Dorking  has 
these  excellent  qualities,  grow  to  fine  size  and  are 
less  pugnaciorls.  Now,  make  your  selection,  but  do 
not  have  more  than  two  sorts,  one  is  best— attend  to 
them  well  and  you  will  have  pleasure  and  profit  from 
your  poultry  yards. 

In  addition  to  these,  let  me  advise  you  to  have  a 
Dove-cot  or  Pigeon  house.  They  increase  rapidly. 
Have  a  particular  hour  for  feeding  them  every  day 
and  they  will  soon  coipe  tp  the  yall  and  become 


gentle,  while  you  will  soon  take  great  delight  in  your 
pigeons.  They  are  not  only  lovely  pets,  but  very  use- 
ful and  profitable  birds.   Broiled  squabs  for  break- 
fast and  pidgeon  pies  for  dinner  is  "not  bad  living," 
\  and  are  dishes  to  be  set  before  epicurean  Kings, 
j    Have  you  bees?  If  not,  get  a  hive  at  once,  attend 
;  to  them  and  you  will  soon  have  more.   You  will  be 
'  glad  of  having  these  industrious,  inexpensive  little 
'  laborers,  who  lay  up  such  stores  of  delicious  honey 
for  you,  when  you  and  the  household  are  enjoying 
■  the  rich  fruits  of  their  incessant  daOy  toil.  A  lady 
•  wishes  me  to  make  known  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  never  tried  them,  the  following  recipes  from 
"T7ie  Amei-ican  Houseicife:'' 

i  j>IUFFI>'S, 

I    Mix  a  quart  of  wheat  flour  smoothly  with  a  pint 
\  and  a  half  of  lukewarm  milk,  half  a  tea-cup  of  yeast, 
a  couple  of  beaten  eggs,  a  heaping  tea-sponful  of  salt, 
and  a  couple  of  table-spoonsful  of  lukewarm  melted 
,  butter.  Set  the  butter  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When 
i  light,  butter  your  niuflin  cups,  turn  in  the  mixture, 
and  bake  the  muffins  till  a  light  brown. 

FLU^OIERY. 

Lay  sponge  or  Savoy  cakes  in  a  deep  dish— pour  on 
white  wine  sufficient  to  make  them  quite  moist.— 
Make  a  rich  boiled  custard,  using  only  the  yelks  of 
the  eggs— turn  it  over  the  cakes  when  cool— beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  froth,  and  turn  them  over  the 
whole. 


A  NEW  LEAF. 


BY  FRANXES  FAIRYIEW, 


If  eveiybody  was  perfect,  if  every  home  was  a  refi- 
ned and  peaceful  one,  if  every  household  was  con- 
ducted with  the  utmost  intelligence  and  upon  the 
most  economical  principles,  my  pen  would  be  un- 
I  necessary  as  a  writer  in  the  Household  Department 
I  of  our  magazine ;  hence,  I  come  not  to  sweU  the  ranks 
I  of  a  triumphant  army  celebrating  its  victories  or  re- 
veling in  the  luxury  of  Capuan  festivities,  but  to 
I  join  the  hosts  that  struggle  before  the  uplifted  draw 
j  bridge  and  the  deep,  wide  moat  and  the  closed  port 


ror;  error  which  may  properlj-  be  assailed  by  the 
Household  Division  of  the  Grand  Army  which  would 
strike  off  the  unscrupulous  hands  that  endeavor  to 
poison  the  fountains  of  our  social  existence,  which 
well  up  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  every  man's 
enclosure.  Who  doubts  the  issue  of  the  strife  be- 
tween Right  and  Error,  if  we  could  only  league  the 
influences  of  the  household  with  the  forces  of  Right  ? 
Tliat  is  the  source  of  wrong;  I  do  not  mean  so  much 
criminal  wrong  which  leads  to  legal  and  summary 
punishment,  but  social  wrong  which  produces  social 
misery  and  is  followed  by  social  punishment,  and 
the  new  leaf  to  which  I  refer  in  the  heading  of  this 
article  is  the  new  leaf  which  so  many  members  of 
so  many  households  have  concluded  to  turn  over  to 
correct,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  many  evils  which 
prevent  them  from  being  perfect  and  from  enjoying 
refined  and  peaceful  household,  conducted  upon  the 
Intel'  '-gent  and  economical  basis  above  referred  o 
AVi'.h  Che  other  contributors  of  this  Department, 
asking  admission,  I  presume  I  have  occupied  all  tl  e 
space  that  will  be  allowed  me,  and  in  my  first  effoit 
I  will  be  brief  with  deference,  leaving  lor  the  future 
articles  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  woman  in  her 
sphere  and  household,  and  a  lew  ways  in  which  the 
ne\^-  leaf  may  be  turned  effectively. 
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A  FEW  STORIES  ABOUT  AN  EVEN  xMIND. 


BY  UNCLE  FRANK. 


I  wish  to  present  for  your  attention  this  month,  my 
dear  boj^s  and  girls,  a  subject  wlaicli  I  have  intended 
to  notice  for  a  long  time.  You  may  consider  this  a 
short  sermon,  and  as  I  offer  it  from  a  sense  of  dvity  in 
your  interest,  of  course  you  can  talie  a  little  preach- 
ing from  me.  What  I  allude  to  is  the  necessity  of 
pi-eserving  upon  all  occasions,  under  all  circum- 
stances, an  even  mind,  a  mind  undisturbed  by  calam- 
nity  or  success  for  good  fortune  sometimes  complete- 
ly destroys  the  mind  of  some  persons.  You  have 
sometimes  come  across  the  words  equanimity  and 
magnanimity  no  doubt  in  your  school  books.  The 
old  Romans  the  people  I  wrote  about  when  we  wei-e 
talking  about  the  great  building,  the  coliseum,  which 
held  a  hundred  thousands  persons— used  the  word 
aequaninus,  composed  of  two  words :  (tieqmis,  even, 
and  animus,  mind ;)  which  means  patient,  calm,  com- 
posed; and  magnanimity  means  great -minded  or  big 
hearted  from  magmis,  great,  and  animus,  mind ;  but 
some  day,  boys  and  girls  too,  I  hope  you  will  find 
time  to  learn  the  Latin  language— the  one  spoken  by 
the  Romans— and  read  all  about  those  wonderful  peo- 
ple, and  also  about  the  very  many  words  in  our  lan- 
guage which  we  have  taken  from  theirs— but  about 
the  even  mind.  I  regard  this  virtue  of  so  much  con- 
sequence that  it  is  the  only  one  I  have  felt  called  upon 
to  write  about,  believing  you  will  obtain  sufficient 
moral  instruction  outside  of  these  pages,  but  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  sufficient  importance  will  always 
be  attached  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  even  mind ; 
it  is  true  this  is  not  all  that  is  necessary;  if  a  person 
cultivates  an  even  mind,  alone,  a  great  storm  will 
beat  down  the  brittle  structure  to  the  sand  founda- 
tions upon  which  it  is  built,  but  I  regard  it  as  the 
chief  foundation  stone.  I  know  that  every  day  will 
present  many  inducements  to  act  hastily  and  passion- 
ately, and  that  severe  trials  will  test  5=^our  fortitude 
to  the  utmost,  but  we  will  see  what  some  individvials 
have  suffered  with  an  even  mind. 

About  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  1660,  John  Bany- 
an, was  arrested  in  England  for  preaching  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  imprisoned  for  twelve 
years,  but  not  only  maintained  his  cheerfulness,  but 
wrote  over  a  dozen  books  while  confined,  one  of 
which  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  widely  celebrated  books  we  have. 

About  the  same  time  William  Penn,a  Quaker,  was 
also  imprisoned  in  England  for  his  religious  opinions, 
and  was  able  to  endure  the  rigors  of  the  jail  with  pa- 
tience, and  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  book  in  favor  of 
his  principles.  This  man  was  released,  came  to  this 
country  and  founded  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  which 
was  named  after  him,  and  conducted  its  business  up- 
on such  excellent  principles  that  the  surrounding 
savages  were  pacified  and  admired  him,  and  the 
countrv  he  settled  offered  an  asylum  for  those  wiio 
were  oppressed  and  persecuted  elsewhere.  Did  you 
ever  liear  the  stor:^'  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ?  He  was  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  learning  tlie  world  has  pro- 
(hiced ;  it  would  take  a  good  many  pages  to  tell  you 
of  the  discoveries  he  made  in  astronomy  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  great  books  he 
wrote  upon  the  laws  which  govern  the  world  around 
ns.  This  man  was  a  great  st  udent  and  calculator,  and 
wrote  down  tlic  results  of  his  investigations,  aiui  one 
da.y  he  went  intohis  study  and  found  that  his  (l(jg  had 
got  upon  his  tal)le  and  destroyed  the  lalior  of  )iia.ny 
years  of  his  life;  without  showing  any  signs  of  rage, 
simply  told  the  dog  (iiaf'he  did  not  know  how  great- 
ly he'had  injured  hiiii,"  and  sat  down  to  his  work 
again.  Altliouuh  this  story  is  douiUed  by  a  great 
many,  11  shows  in  what  liigh  estimation  the  cheerful 
and  amiable  character  of  Sir  Isaac  was  held  by  the 
people. 

In  different  parts  of  the  workl'ipeople  have  been 
burned  at  slakes,  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  hung,  im- 
prisoned, whipped  or  otherwise  persecuted  for  their 
opinions,  Avhicli  ])(>rsecution  they  have  cheerfully  en- 
dured, giving  evidences  under  their  applications  that 
they  remained  firm  to  the  last ;  now,  the  laws  declare 
you  shall  not  be  persecuted  in  this  country  by  the 


!  authorities  for  your  opinions,  which  should  inspire  a 
fervent  love  for  our  institutions,  and  induce  you  to 
bear  all  the  small  evils  you  meet  with  in  your  dailj' 

'  play  or  work  or  study  with  composure ;  if  a  lesson  is 
hard ;  if  a  job  of  work  is  tiresome ;  if  a  play-mate  treats 
you  bad,  in  any  and  all  events,  undismayed  by  fail- 

;  ures,  encouraged  by  success,  keep  an  even  mind,  and 

I  your  happiness  and  true  prosperity  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  you  display. 


FLORICULTURE  FOR  MARCH. 

BY  JOHN  FEAST,  FLORIST. 

Tlie  weather  of  the  past  mouth  was  very  sveere  on 
all  plant  growth,  and  doubllesshasproved  very  disas- 
trous to  many  tender  plants  and  trees,  but  to  what 
extent  will  be  more  fully  known  when  spring  opens, 
which  bids  fair  to  be  a  late  one,  A  late  spring  will 
involve  a  busy  time  for  the  florist,  as  it  will  crowd  a 
large  amount  of  labor  in  a  short  space  of  time.  We 
offer  the  following  suggestions  for  the  month  : 

Plants  in  the  houses  will  now  begin  to  bloom  freely, 
such  as  Camelias,  Azaleas,  Heaths,  Acacias,  and  many 
other  hard  wooded  plants ;  give  them  plenty  of  air, 
if  the  days  are  fine,  and  close  up  early,  so  as  to  retaiu 
the  natural  heat,  which  is  more  beneficial  than  arti- 
ficial heat,  as  they  require  moisture  to  keep  them  in 
good  health;  the  want  of  moisture  is  the  prolific 
source  of  the  red  spider.  The  use  of  the  syringe  is  the 
only  means  to  eradicate  this  pest ;  it  is  besides  harm- 
less and  less  liable  to  injure  plsnts,  than  those  mix- 
tures generally  usech 

Seeds  of  many  kinds  may  be  sown  now,  for  spring 
planting  or  bedding  out,  and  others  struck  from  cut- 
tings, as  Verbenas,  Salvias,  Colevs,  H^Uor, -02)68,  Migno- 
nette, which  miay  be  got  in  readiness  to  plant  out  M'iien 
the  spring  opens.  Those  intended  to  fiower  in  pots 
may  now  be  shifted  to  larger  pots;  give  at  times  a 
little  guano  water,  or  some  other  stimulant,  to  ad- 
vance their  growth. 

Geraniums.— Bv'\n%  these  forward,  and  give  the  last 
potting;  they  will  now  begin  to  show  bloom  ;  fumi- 
gate at  times,  and  keep  clean,  which  is  essential  to  the 
health  of  all  plants.  They  may  yet  be  propagated  for 
planting  out ;  seedlings  that  aie  large  enough  repot 
in  larger  pots. 

Soft  Wooded  Tender  Plants  may  be  divided,  or  cut- 
tings put  in,  as  Begonias,  3Iara)itas,  Gesneiias,  Glox- 
inias, and  many  others,  by  dividing  the  roots.  Pre- 
pare a  rich,  light  soil  of  leaf  mould,  loam,  rotted 
manure,  and  a  little  sand,  and  give  them  a  warm  sit^ 
nation — be  sparing  of  water  until  they  begin  to  grow, 
otherwise  thej'  will  decay  from  too  nuivh  moisture. 

Heaths  and  Rhododendrons  will  soon  ^io^ver,  and 
should  be  kept  cool,  with  )uoisture  sufficient  to  keep 
in  health. 

Tender  Bulbs— As.  Crimenums,  Brunsuigias,  Amry- 
illus,  Curcnihas,  I.s)nenes,  should  be  re-potted,  and 
the  succors  taken  ofi';  give  them  a  place  near  the 
glass,  they  will:  produce  finer  foliage  and  flowers 
therefor.  Lillys  of  many  sorts  repot  to  such  sizes  as 
they  ai'e  to  flower  in. 

Z>a//7ia.s.— Divide  the  roots,  and  M'hen  young  wood 
is  made,  strike  from  cutting.s,  if  a  stock  is  wanted. 

C((nnas  should  now  be  divided,  and  I'cpotted  in 
small  pots. 

Tender  Creepers,  as  Bass-ion  Flmvers,  Cle7nati.s:es,  Co- 
hcas,  C'issus\  and  others,  should  be  neatly  tied  up  and 
prumnl;  cuttings  for  a  j'oung  stock  may  be  put  in  if 
wauled. 

Cinerarias  ni\(\  Ca I eenl a ri as  shouM  be  encotiraged  in 
their  growth;  theyre<iuire  to  be  kept  clean,  are  free 
growers,  and  reqtiire  stimulating  with  guano  water. 
I  Herbaceous  Pleads  can  I)e  divided  as  soon  as  the  wea- 
ther oi)ens:  wlien  Avork  can  be  done  in  the  open 
ground,  such  as  planting  and  pruniug  of  shrubbery, 
trees,  &c.   


Flower-Pot  Worms.— If  any  of  our  lady  friends 
are  annoyed  by  the  worms  that  sometimes  infest 
flower  pots,  they  can  get  rid  of  them  by  putting  an 
ounce  of  ammonia  into  a  gallon  of  warm  water,  and 
watering  the  plants  with  it  once  a  week. 


